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ABSTRACT 


(U)  This  is  a  report  on  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  life  in  the 
naval  service.  Specific  Navy-wide  programs  that  have  the  objective  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  quality  of  life  for  servicemembers  and  their  families  are 
analyzed.  The  size  of  each  quality  of  life  (QOL)  program  is  examined  in 
comparison  to  counterpart  Army  and  Air  Force  programs  and  the  relative 
efficiency  or  productivity  of  each  program  is  assessed.  Recent  indications 
of  the  servicemembers'  view  of  their  quality  of  life  and  DOD  trends  in 
the  retention  of  personnel  are  also  examined  and  contrasted  with  the  QOL 
programs.  This  effort  was  performed  as  part  of  the  Cl  10  program  analysis  and 
evaluation  process  for  the  Systems  Analysis  Division  i OP-964 )  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  under  ONR  Contract  No.  N00014-79-C-0633. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  is  a  report  on  the  ncn-compensation  aspects  of  life  in  the 
naval  service.  Specific  Navy-wide  programs  that  have  the  objective  of  en¬ 
hancing  -the  quality  of  life  for  servicemembers  and  their  families  are 
analyzed.  The  size  of  each  quality  of  life  (QOL)  program  is  examined  in 
comparison  to  counterpart,  Army  and  Air  Force  programs  and  the  relative 
efficiency  or  productivity  of  each  program  is  assessed.  Recent  indications 
of  the  servicemembers'  views  of  their  quality  of  life  and  DOD  trends  in 
the  retention  of  personnel  are  also  examined  and  contrasted  with  the  QOL 
programs.  This  effort  wc^s  performed  as  part  of  the  CNO  program  analysis  and 
evaluation  process  for  the  Systems  Analysis  Division  (OP-964)  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  under  ONR  Contract  No.  N00014-79-C-0633. 

(U)  This  report  examines  six  QOL  programs-  (1)  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  (MWR),  (2)  Family  Housing,  (3)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing, 
(4)  Off-Duty  Education,  (5)  Family  Support,  and  (6)  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse.  A  report  documenting  the  analysis  of  each  Navy-wide  program  examined 
in  this  investigation  is  included  as  a  separate  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  report  is  organized  into  four  sections.  Section  1.0  presents  background 
material  and  results  of  the  most  recent  surveys  of  servicemembers'  perceptions 
of  the  quality  of  life  in  the  service.  Section  2.0  presents  comparative 
trends  of  the  retention  attained  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Section 
3.0  introduces  the  parity  analysis  contained  in  the  appendices  and  assesses 
the  Navy's  overall  QOL  program  in  relation  to  the  survey  arid  retention 
results  presented  earlier.  Finally,  in  Section  4.0,  program  alterations 
are  developed  to  illustrate  how  the  Navy  might  increase  the  resources  applied 
to  QOL  programs.  Specifically,  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  changes  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Navy  to  approximate  the  size  of  counterpart  Air  Force  pro¬ 
grams  is  estimated. 

2.  NAVAL  SERVICE  LIFE 

(U)  The  function  of  the  naval  service  is  to  attain  victory  in  combat. 
Victory  in  combat  usually  goes  to  the  beligerent  that  is  capable  of  over¬ 
coming  time  and  distance  with  a  preponderance  of  combat  power.  During 
periods  of  international  tension  and  direct  hostilities,  these  purposes 
for  the  naval  service  are  clearly  identifiable  and  supportable  by  service- 
members,  and  their  loved  ones,  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

(U)  In  peacetime,  national  security  objectives  necessitate  a  balance 
between  readiness,  responsiveness,  economy,  and  efficiency  for  the  operation 
of  the  naval  forces.  Readiness  for  potential  combat  action  requires  forces 
be  trained,  maintained,  and  modernized  in  peacetime.  Responsiveness 
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to  a  forward  defense  strategy  is  attained  by  forward  deployment  of  adequate 
forces  in  peacetime.  The  morale  of  the  Navy's  personnel  and  their  families 
is  important  to  keeping  sufficient  trained  personnel  in  the  service  and  to 
keeping  them  prepared  to  fight. 

(U)  As  the  sophistication  of  the  Navy's  weapons  systems  has  increased, 
the  Navy's  manpower  requirements  have  shifted  toward  highly  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  technicians  and  away  from  younger,  less  skilled  laborers.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  trend  to  a  more  experienced  work  force  is  a  larger  reliance  on 
career  personnel.  Navy  career  personnel  are  more  likely  to  be  married  and 
have  families  and  are  less  likely  to  view  Navy  life  as  an  "adventure"  rather 
than  as  a  way  of  life. 

(U)  Recognizing  an  obligation  to  provide  for  the  well  being  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  their  families,  the  Navy  has  a  number  of  QOL  programs.  The  heightened 
need  to  increase  retention  and  maintain  a  healthy  "espirt  de  corps"  has  recently 
focused  Navy  attention  on  its  QOL  programs.  This  report  is  part  of  the  Navy's 
recent  attempt  to  assess  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  its  QOL  programs. 

3.  NON-COMPENSATION  ASPECTS  OF  NAVAL  SERVICE  LIFE 

(U)  Compensation,  that  is,  pay,  allowances  and  other  financial  benefits, 
is  identified  as  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  naval  service  life  by  all 
groups  of  respondents.  A  large  number  of  continuing  efforts  are  assessing  the 
issue  of  compensation  for  members  of  the  U.S.  military.  Improvements  in  that 
area  may  make  a  significant  impact  on  the  accession  and  retention  of  high 
calibre  individuals  in  the  military  services.  The  scope  of  this  investigation 
is  limited  to  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  service  life. 

4.  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  SURVEYS 

(U)  Recently,  each  service  has  conducted  a  survey  of  the  perceptions  of 
soldiers,  sailors  or  airmen  regarding  the  quality  of  service  life.  The  Army 
survey  of  45,000  soldiers  was  intended  to  substantiate  budget  initiatives  in 
POM-82.  The  Air  Force  survey  of  20,000  airmen  is  a  triennial  event.  The  Navy 
survey  of  8,000  afloat  sailors  reports  satisfaction  levels  by  enlistment  term. 

Figure  1  displays  the  results  of  the  Navy  survey  and  indicates  the  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  reported  by  various  categories  of  respondents.  Compensation 
or  pay  leads  the  list  as  the  most  significant  factor  in  all  three  retention 
categories  and  appears  to  be  the  least  satisfying  aspect  of  naval  service  life. 
Another  factor  that  is  identified  as  important  by  Navy  personnel,  but  given  a 
low  satisfaction  rating,  is  time  with  family.  First  term  personnel  afloat, 
identify  living  conditions  as  important  and  unsatisfactory.  However,  more 
mature  second  and  third  term  enlisted  personnel  find  living  conditions  acceptable. 
Personal  security  factors,  such  as  job  security  and  retirement  plans,  are 
acknowledged  concerns  of  third  enlistment  personnel.  Moreover,  for  all  Navy 


SATISFACTION  LEVELS  BY  RETENTION  CATEGORY 


(U)  FIGURE  1 

SATISFACTION  INDICATORS  FOR  TOP  FIVE  REENLISTNENT 
FACTORS  IN  NAVY  BY  RETENTION  CATEGORY  (U) 


personnel  both  education  and  family  issues  are  viewed  as  relatively  unacceptable. 

5.  RETENTION 

(U)  Figure  2  provides  a  comparison  of  the  recent  trends  in  Navy  retention 
of  first,  second  and  third  term  personnel.  Throughout  the  period,  the  Navy 
has  reported  a  consistently  good  and  slightly  improving  trend  in  the  retention 
of  first  term  personnel .  However,  the  Navy  has  not  done  as  well  in  retaining 
second  and  third  term  sailors  and  holding  them  committed  to  career  service. 

The  decline  in  the  retention  of  second  term  personnel,  down  from  G5  percent 
in  1976  to  51.5  percent  in  1978,  shows  a  significant  loss  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  23  to  30  year  old  sailors.  A  similar  decline  in  third  term  reten¬ 
tion  is  reported  for  naval  personnel  who  represent  the  early  30s  age  group. 

This  is  the  technical  competence  bank  of  the  Navy.  It  appears  the  recent  com¬ 
parative  decline  in  retention  in  the  Navy  is  now  focused  on  the  more  mature 
sailors  and  is  no  longer  paralleling  the  superior  performance  of  the  other 
technology-intensive  military  service--the  Air  Force. 

6.  SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS 

(U)  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation.  If  parity  is  defined  as  equal  per 
capita  expenditures  for  MWR,  then  the  fiscal  resources  required  to  reach  parity 
can  be  estimated  from  the  difference  in  per  capita  expenditures.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  Navy  has  lagged  behind  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in 
appropriate  support  of  MWR  during  the  period  FY-76  through  FY-78.  During  the 
FY-76  through  FY-78  period,  average  per  capita  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds 
for  MWR  in  the  Navy  was  16  percent  lower  than  in  the  Army  and  30  percent  lower 
than  in  the  Air  Force.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  size  of  the  difference 
between  the  services  that  will  exist  in  per  capita  MWR  expenditures  by  FY-82. 

This  study  estimates  that,  by  FY-82,  the  Navy  will  be  $35.6  million  short  of 
parity  with  the  Army.  This  estimate  is  expressed  in  FY-80  dollars  and  reflects 
amounts  programmed  by  both  services  prior  to  POM-82.  The  counterpart  estimate 
is  $119.1  million  to  reach  parity  wi  oh  the  Air  Force. 

(U)  Family  Housing. The  Navy  has  exceeded  the  Army  in  providing  for  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  existing  family  housing  units  since  1977.  On  balance,  the  Navy 
falls  far  short  of  the  Air  Force  performance  in  this  area.  Since  1975  the  Air 
Force  has  consistently  outperformed  the  Navy  and  the  Army  in  programming  for 
improvement  and  maintenance  to  military  family  housing.  The  Navy  has,  in  the 
three  year  period  (1977-1979),  exceeded  the  performance  of  the  Army.  Both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  now  program  to  retain  their  respective  positions  in  the 
near  term.  After  1982,  the  Navy  is  programmed  to  fall  below  the  performance 
of  the  Army. 

(U)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing.  The  Navy  is  currently  not  providing 
bachelor  berthing  facilities  for  a  significant  share  of  its  unmarried  personnel 
who  are  serving  ashore.  The  Navy  lacks  approximately  46  percent  of  the  bachelor 
berthing  facilities  it  needs  at  the  present  time.  Note  that  ambitious  programs 
have  been  established  to  provide  additional  unaccompanied  housing;  however, 
proposed  reductions  in  these  programs  to  implement  new  concepts  of  BAQ  could 
jeopardize  the  planned  improvement. 


FISCAL  YEAR 


(U)  Off-duty  Education.  The  historic  performance  and  current  capability 
of  the  Navy  Off-duty  Education  Program  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
performance  and  contribution  the  Air  Force  and  Army  make  to  military  service 
life.  Nearly  46  percent  of  Navy  service  members  are  bachelors.  Of  these, 
over  74  percent  are  of  E-l  to  E-4  pay  status.  Many  of  these  18  to  23  year 
olds  are  serving  in  their  first  term.  Generally,  first  term  personnel  are 
assigned  duty  afloat,  if  not  assigned  for  specialized  training.  The  Navy  is 
not  providing  off-duty  education  assistance  to  junior  people.  The  PACE  pro¬ 
gram  selectively  services  only  6  percent  of  the  personnel  afloat. 

(U)  In  contrast,  the  Army  is  expending  $119  per  capita  in  off-duty 
education.  The  Air  Force  traditionally  expends  $61  per  capita.  The  Navy, 
expending  $25  per  capita,  has  been  contributing  less  to  supporting  the 
voluntary  education  process  for  its  servicemembers .  In  light  of  recent 
initiatives  by  DOD  to  relieve  the  tuition  assistance  burden  on  servicemembers, 
the  Navy  could  pursue  a  procedure  to  supplement  the  other  10  percent  of  tuition 
needs  through  the  MWR  accounts. 

(U)  Without  organizing  to  develop  viable  service  for  afloat  personnel  and 
an  adequate  environment  for-  off-duty  study  by  personnel  serving  ashore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  perceived  value  of  the  Navy  Voluntary  Education  program  will 
be  markedly  enhanced.  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  sea  duty  in  the  Navy  and 
the  practicality  of  the  proven  PACE  system,  innovation  in  delivering  off-duty 
education  services  to  afloat  personnel  might  markedly  adjust  the  perceived 
value  of  education  opportunities  in  the  Navy. 

(U)  Family  Support.  Evolving  family,  personal  services,  and  community 
support  programs  in  the  Navy,  outperform  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in 
efficiently  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  servicemembers  and  their  families. 
Neglect  of  this  area  in  the  past  is  exemplified  by  the  current  deficiency  of 
the  Navy  child  care  system  as  compared  to  the  size  and  the  quality  of  care 
provided  by  the  more  efficient  programs  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

(U)  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse.  Indications  are  that  the  productivity  and 
performance  efficiency  of  the  Navy  Drug  Abuse  program  lags  behind  that  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force.  On  balance,  the  Navy  Alcohol  Abuse  program  is  signif¬ 
icantly  more  efficient  and  more  productive  than  similar  programs  in  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  Exploitation  of  this  lead,  and  application  of  alcohol 
treatment  efficiencies  to  the  drug  abuse  program,  might  markedly  improve 
retention  in  the  naval  service. 

(U)  Other  Quality  of  Life  Issues.  The  Navy  has  made  significant  improve¬ 
ments  in  sea-duty/shore  rotation  patterns  since  1974.  These  patterns  still 
fall  short  of  the  desired  objective  of  3:3  rotation.  The  principal  dissatis¬ 
faction  identified  by  personnel  serving  afloat  is  the  paucity  of  time  with 
families.  Clearly,  the  work-duty  week  duration  (which  in  some  cases  exceeds 
the  civilian  situation  by  up  to  70  percent)  is  a  principal  determinant  of  this 
dissatisfaction.  Furthermore,  procedural  shifts  toward  increasing  the  available 
free  time  of  Navy  servicemembers  could  reduce  this  deterrent  and  may  permit  a 
greater  participation  in  off-duty  education  programs. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  QOL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 


(U)  For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  program  increments  needed  to  achieve 
parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  each  of  the  six  QOL  areas  assessed  in  this  report 
are  displayed  on  Table  1  .  Values  shown  in  Table  1  are  estimates  of  the  increments 
to  FY-81  funding  levels.  The  $283.7  million  QOL  program  enhancement  displayed  in 
Table  1  would  commit  the  Navy  to  a  total  increment  of  over  $1.4  billion  through¬ 
out  the  POM-period.  Focusing  the  illustration  exclusively  on  family  and  education 
issues  would  reduce  the  suggested  increment  to  $62.0  million  in  FY-82.  This 
would  provide  a  Voluntary  Education  system  comparaole  to  the  off-duty  education 
system  of  the  Air  Force,  and  sufficient  appropriated  funds  to  enhance  the  child 
care  capability  of  the  Navy  toward  achieving  parity  with  the  Air  Force.  An 
increment  of  $62.0  million  in  FY-82  for  QOL  programs  commits  the  Navy  to  over 
$310  million  in  the  program  years. 

(U)  Experience  with  reprogramming  Navy  funds,  in  the  MWR  areas  indicates 
that  procedural  and  policy  adjustments  may  be  needed  to  implement  significant 
improvements  in  the  QOL  programs.  The  Navy  lags  the  other  services  in  provid¬ 
ing  APF  in  the  MWR  accounts.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  small  number  of  APF 
employees  used  by  the  Navy  in  MWR  activities.  The  Navy  has  approximately  15,500 
MWR  employees,  97  percent  of  these  are  NAF  empluyees.  Labor  costs  represent 
close  to  50  percent  of  the  expenses  in  the  Navy  Military  Personnel  Welfare  and 
Recreation  category  of  MWR.  Because  of  the  ceiling  point  restrictions  and 
because  three  aborted  attempts  to  rebalance  APF/NAF  employment  ratios  have 
resulted  in  the  loss  to  the  Navy  of  over  $80.0  million  in  APF  since  FY-75,  it 
is  unlikely  that  a  more  comparable  balance  of  APF/NAF  employment  ratios  can 
be  developed.  Alternatives  to  balance  expenditures  rather  than  employment 
ratios  are  available.  Whatever  procedural  alternatives  are  used  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  the  adjustments 
and  the  concurrence  of  DOD  decision  makers  be  obtained  prior  to  implementation 
of  significant  increments  to  APF  for  QOL  initiatives . 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


(U)  This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  selected  non¬ 
compensation  aspects  of  naval  service  life.  Evolving  trends  in  the  retention 
of  personnel  in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  form  a  framework  for  the  study. 

The  results  of  recent  surveys  of  the  quality  of  life  as  perceived  by  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  within  the  military  services  establish  a  basis  for  the 
retention  issues.  Within  these  issues,  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  of 
various  (non-compensation)  aspects  of  service  life,  selected  to  illustrate 
the  performance  of  the  Navy,  relative  to  the  performance  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  is  developed.  The  work  presented  in  this  report  was  performed 
for  the  Systems  Analysis  Division  (0P-964D)  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  under  ONR  Contract  No.  N00014-79-C-0633. 

1.1  SCOPE 

(U)  Six  non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  life  are  examined  in 
depth  in  this  report.  In  general,  the  examinations  are  in  the  form  of 
comparative  analyses  of  the  historic  and  potential  performance  of  the  Navy 
in  relation  to  the  performance  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  In  other  cases, 
the  in-depth  assessments  are  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  of  the  performance 
of  the  Navy  in  relation  to  an  established  and  recognizable  requirement. 

In  either  situation,  the  results  of  these  independent  assessments  are 
stated  in  terms  of  the  additional  resources  needed  to  achieve  parity. 

Thus,  to  a  limited  extent,  this  analysis  highlights  the  extent  to  which  each 
service  is  actively  striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  service  life,  the 
issues  surrounding  retention  in  the  services,  and  the  performance  of  the  Navy 
in  providing  for  some  of  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  service  life. 

(U)  Selection  of  the  six  non-compensation  programs  investigated  in 
this  report  is  based  on  the  availability  of  meaningful  data.  While  a  number 
of  other  aspects  have  been  suggested  for  examination,  these  have  been  excluded 
principally  because  of  the  paucity  of  data.  For  example,  meaningful  data 
for  comparison  of  family  and  child  advocacy  issues  was  not  available. 

Each  service  defines  and  is  organized  to  deal  with  child  neglect,  child 
abuse,  spouse  abuse,  and  rape  counseling  in  different  ways.  Though  the 
Army  has  had  a  child  advocacy  program  since  1947,  and  that  program  is  currently 
a  part  of  the  Army  Community  Service  Program,  centralized  reporting  is  only 
now  being  established  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

A  separate  investigation  of  work  week  duration  issues  provided  specific 
data  on  the  situation  for  afloat  units  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  but  no  compara¬ 
tive  data  was  available  from  either  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  naval  commands 
ashore,  or  the  other  services.  Information  obtained  on  some  of  these  aspects 
of  naval  service  life,  but  not  examined  in-depth  in  this  analysis,  are 
referenced  and  used  to  highlight  the  overall  parity  assessment  wherever 
meaningful.  The  six  non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  service  life  compared 
in  this  analysis  are:  (1)  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Accounts;  (2) 

Family  Housing  Programs;  (3)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing;  (4)  Off-Duty 
Education  Programs;  (5)  Family  Support  Services,  and  (6)  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Programs. 
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1.2  NAVAL  SERVICE  LIFE 


1.2.1  Separation 

(U)  The  function  of  the  naval  service  is  to  attain  victory  in  combat. 
Victory  in  combat  usually  goes  to  the  beligerent  that  is  capable  of  over¬ 
coming  time  and  distance  with  a  preponderance  of  combat  power.  Economies 
of  force  necessitate  assembly  of  a  wide  variety  of  combat  capabilities  through 
task-organized  employment  of  specialized  combat  systems.  During  periods 
of  heightened  international  tension  and  direct  hostilities  these  purposes 
for  the  naval  service  are  clearly  identifiable  and  supportable  by  service- 
members,  and  their  loved  ones,  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 

In  peacetime,  national  security  objectives  necessitate  a  balance  between 
readiness,  responsiveness,  economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of 
naval  forces.  Readiness  for  potential  combat  action  requires  that  forces 
be  trained,  maintained,  and  modernized  in  peacetime.  Responsiveness  to  a 
forward  defense  strategy  is  attained  by  forward  deployment  of  adequate 
forces  in  peacetime.  Surge  and  massing  of  existing  forces  is  essential  to 
overcoming  time  and  distance  during  periods  of  heightening  tension,  especially 
during  1 ess-than-ful 1  mobilization  contingencies.  The  need  for  forward 
deployment  in  peacetime  results  in  the  separation  of  families  as  Navy 
service  members  are  deployed  on  ships  and  to  points  where  the  company  of  one's 
family  is  not  possible. 

Economy,  especially  during  tranquil  periods  of  peacetime,  necessitates 
efficient  and  centralized  management  of  training  installations,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  operating  bases.  Due  to  the  many  expansions  and  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  Navy  Department  in  this  century  and  because  of  various  special 
considerations  such  as  the  the  need  for  proximity  to  open  ocean  access  and 
training  environments,  the  existing  installations,  facilities,  and  bases 
of  the  Navy  are  widely  dispersed,  one  from  another.  The  wide  dispersior  of 
Navy  facilities  causes  additional  separation  and  other  demands  on  Navy 
families  as  servicemembers  are  moved  often,  and  across  far  distances. 

1.2.2  Retention 

(U)  Efficiency,  or  a  balance  between  readiness,  responsiveness  and 
economy,  is  attained  by  designing  mobility  into  the  structure  of  naval 
forces  and,  consequently,  in  the  environment  of  the  servicemembers  and  their 
families.  This,  coupled  with  the  high  competitiveness  experienced  in  a  non¬ 
conscription  environment  for  accessing  skilled  individuals,  places  a  premium 
on  retention  of  trained  and  experienced  personnel. 

(U)  Characteristically,  service  in  the  Navy  embodies  living  in  a  society 
that  is  young,  mobile,  and  technically  oriented.  Training  and  material 
preparation  for  combat  superiority  predominates.  Readiness,  rather  than 
production,  is  the  central  theme.  The  structure  of  the  naval  community 
varies  significantly  from  that  of  the  civilian  community.  Additionally, 
the  structure  of  the  naval  community  also  varies  in  many  subtle  ways  from 
that  of  the  sister  services.  In  peacetime,  the  clarity  of  purpose  so  easily 
identifiable  in  wartime  is  clouded  by  the  wide  variances  that  naturally 
form  between  military  and  civilian  life. 
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(U)  Life  in  the  Naval  service  can  offer  travel,  adventure,  meaningful 
challenge,  and  personal  security  to  both  the  individual  servicemember  and 
his  family.  Compared  to  domestic  life,  however,  the  advantages  of  naval 
service  life  can  be  reduced  when  improvements  occur  in  the  structure  of  the 
civilian  community  or  there  is  significant  erosion  in  the  compensation 
offered  for  naval  service  life. 

1.2.3  Family  Services 

(U)  Frequent  relocation  and  wide  separation  from  root  communities  and 
secondary  family  members  (parents,  siblings,  grandparents)  is  the  general 
rule  of  naval  service  life.  Because  of  this,  the  Navy  attempts  to  provide 
and  promote  a  wide  range  of  morale,  recreation,  spiritual  counseling,  and 
other  services  to  members  of  its  community.  Some  of  these,  such  as  centralized 
loan-pools  of  sporting  and  outdoor  recreation  equipments  compensate  for  the 
inefficiency  and  potential  high  expense  of  having  to  relocate  individual 
sets  of  personally-owned  equipment  in  the  face  of  repeated  permanent  changes 
in  station.  Other  social  services  provided  by  the  naval  community  to  its 
members  include  social,  free  time  centers  such  as  open  messes  and  low  cost 
special  endeavor  associations  such  as  scuba  diving  clubs,  parachute  clubs, 
golf  courses,  bowling  centers,  riding  stables,  and  theaters.  Throughout 
the  naval  community  unique  replications  of  community  support  services,  typically 
available  in  the  civilian  community,  are  provided.  Such  features  as  exchanges, 
convenience  stores,  and  other  retail  outlets  are  located  and  operated  to 
optimize  services  and  minimize  the  time  an  individual  is  away  from  duty 
sites.  Other  aspects  of  naval  service  life  that  differ  from  the  civilian 
community  are  the  standards  of  dress,  room  and  board  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  and  the  need  for  frequent  relocation  in  peacetime. 

1.3  NON-COMPENSATION  ASPECTS  OF  NAVAL  SERVICE  LIFE 

(U)  In  a  recent  survey,  compensation,  that  is,  pay,  allowances,  and  other 
financial  benefits,  was  identified  as  the  least  satisfactory  aspect  of  naval 
service  life  by  all  groups  of  respondents.  A  large  number  of  continuing 
efforts  are  comparing  and  addressing  the  compensation  issues  for  members  of 
the  U.S.  military.  Improvements  in  that  area  may  make  a  significant  impact 
on  the  accession  and  retention  of  high  caliber  individuals  in  the  military 
services.  The  analysis  in  this  report  is  limited  to  the  non-compensation 
aspects  of  naval  service  life.  That  is,  those  aspects  of  Navy  life  that 
do  not  involve  pay  and  benefits. 

(U)  Specific  aspects  of  naval  service  life  scrutinized  in  this  report 
include:  (1)  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  programs;  (2)  Housing  programs; 

(3)  Voluntary  Education  programs;  (4)  Special  programs  that  operate  to  limit 
family  destabl ization;  and  (5)  The  Work/Duty  Duration  phenomenon.  Measures 
of  efficiency  are  developed  and  the  comparative  performance  of  these  programs 
in  relation  to  that  of  similar  programs  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  documented 
in  the  appendices  to  this  report.  Attempts  to  statistically  correlate  the 
performance  measures  to  both  retention  trends  and  QOL  survey  results  failed, 
for  two  reasons.  It  was  not  possible  to  develop  common  measures  in  meaningful 
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terms  for  all  issues  examined.  Secondly,  statistical  retention  date  developed 
for  various  compensation  analyses  was  not  correctable  to  either  the  common 
measures  developed  to  assess  the  comparisons  of  Army,  Navy,  ano  Air  Force 
programs  or  the  QOL  response  information.  Even  'without  specific  mathematical 
correlation,  important  insignts  and  inductive  understandings  of  the  relevance 
of  the  programs  to  retention  can  be  made. 

1.4  PURPOSE 

(U)  This  is  a  report  of  the  program  analysis  used  by  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  evaluating  the  macro-effect  of  various  quality 
of  life  issues  in  the  CNO  Program  Analysis  Memorandum  (CPAM).  The  CPAM  is 
an  annual  review  of  the  performance  of  all  Navy  programs.  From  this  review, 
specific  programming  policy  can  be  established  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  Program  Objectives  Memorandum  (POM),  and  subsequently  the  development 
of  the  Navy  Department  Budget. 

1.5  QUALITY  OF  LITE  SURVEYS 

(U)  Recently  each  service  has  conducted  a  survey  of  soldier,  sailor, 
or  airman  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  service  life.  The  Army  survey  of 
45,000  soldiers,  serving  in  12  major  Army  commands  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  overseas,  is  intended  to  provide  statistical  substantiation 
for  new  budget  initiatives  of  the  Department  of  the  ArmyJ  The  Air  Force 
survey  is  a  segment  of  the  triennial  service-wide  survey  of  leadership  and 
human  resource  issues.  The  Air  Force  survey  is  conducted  every  2  years  from 
a  randomly  selected  sample  of  20,000  airmen. 2  No  comparable  central i zed 
survey  of  sailor  perceptions  is  conducted.  The  Human  Resource  Management 
Center  of  the  Navy,  located  in  San  Diego,  California,  has  recently  completed 
an  8,000  man  survey  of  personnel  serving  afloat  in  the  San  Diego  area. 3 

(U)  Each  survey  consists  of  different  questions  and  the  response  summaries 
are  tabulated  using  different  statistical  methodologies.  In  general,  the 
summaries  of  these  surveys  are  organized  to  reflect  the  perceptions  of  service 
members  toward  specific  retention  categories.  The  Army  survey,  which  is  a 
highly  sophisticated  questionnaire  executed  by  respondents  in  a  classroom 
environment  under  command  supervision,  contains  an  entire  section  titled  the 
Cor-imitment  Index.  The  Navy  survey,  which  is  of  much  simpler  construction , 
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L.  Standridge  USA,  Quality  of  Life  Team,  HQ  US  Army, 


’Discussions  with  Capt.  R.  Bossart  USAF,  Leadership  Branch,  Air  Staff, 
2  November  1979  and  25  February  1980 

^Discussions  with  Capt.  J.D.  Scull  USN,  C.O.  Human  Resource  Management 
Center,  San  Diego,  California,  5  February  1980 
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asks  respondents  to  indicate  their  service  plans.  They  may  select  from  one 
of  the  following:  Undecided,  Re-enlist,  Get  Out,  Career/Retire.  Navy  respon¬ 
dents  are  also  asked  to  indicate  their  current  enlistment  (i.e.,  1st,  2nd, 

3rd,  other) . 

(U)  For  simplicity  of  comparison,  the  categorical  terms  used  in  the 
DGD-wide  Compensation  Study4  are  used  in  this  report.  Table  1.1  displays 
the  retention  categories  taken  from  the  DOD  study  and  used  in  this  report. 

Table  1.2  displays  the  top  five  factors  that  are  viewed  as  most  important 
in  making  a  reenlistment  decision.  The  information  in  Table  1.2  is  taken 
directly  from  the  various  service  retention  surveys, 

(U)  In  addition  to  its  simplicity,  the  Navy  survey  is  significant  for 
three  reasons.  First,  the  sample,  though  limited,  is  sufficiently  large 
to  be  statistically  representative  of  the  Navy  enlisted  afloat  population  of 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  homeported  in  Southern  California.  Second,  though 
constrained  to  a  select  grouping  of  sailors  and  therefore  not  representative 
of  the  Navy  as  a  whole,  it  is  representati ve  of  those  people  serving  in  the 
Navy  that  the  Navy  strives  to  retain— its  seagoing  sailors.  Third,  the 
statistical  treatment  and  summarization  of  the  Navy  Survey  is  superior,  at 
this  time,  to  that  of  the  Army  and  for  that  reason  alone  the  results  of  the 
Navy  survey  indicate  a  potentially  valid  portrayal  of  the  perceptions  of  a  very 
retention-siginificant  population,  the  seagoing  sailors  of  the  Navy. 

(U)  The  Navy  survey  also  reports  a  satisfaction  level  for  each  of  the 
top  five  factors  listed  by  various  retention  categories  of  respondents. 

Figure  1.1  displays  these  satisfaction  indicators.  As  might  be  expected, 
compensation  or  pay  leads  the  list  as  the  most  significant  factor  in  all  three 
retention  categories  and  appears  to  be  the  least  satisfying  aspect  of  naval 
service  life,  in  the  perception  of  the  respondents.  From  the  information 
available,  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  other  services.  Time-with-family 
also  never  reaches  the  acceptable  level.  Living  conditions  seem  to  be  a 
low  ^atisfier  for  younger  men  serving  afloat.  On  balance,  more  mature 
secu.'  1  and  third  term  enlisted  personnel  find  living  conditions  acceptable. 
Personal  security  factors  such  as  job  security  and  retirement  plans  are 
acknowledged  concerns  of  third  enlistment  personnel.  Moreover,  for  all  Navy 
personnel,  both  pay  and  family  issues  are  viewed  as  relatively  unacceptable. 

1.6  ORGANIZATION  OF  REPORT 

(U)  The  following  sections  provide  the  retention  trends  now  being 
experienced  by  the  military  services  and  the  parity  analyses  of  selected 
non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  and  military  service  life.  Section  2.0 
presents  the  long  term  trends  in  retention  and  the  comparative 


^Office  nf  the  Assistant.  Secretary  nf  Defense  (MRA&I  ),  Report  nn  Pav  Adpqnary 
Study  (U),  October  1979;  Unclassified 
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SATISFACTION  LEVELS  BY  RETENTION  CATEGORY 


(U)  FIGURE  1.1 

SATISFACTION  INDICATORS  FOR  TOP  FIVE  REENLISTMENT 
FACTORS  IN  NAVY  BY  RETENTION  CATEGORY  (U) 


retention  performance  of  each  of  the  services  in  recent  years.  Section  3.0 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  six  selected  non-compensation  aspects  of  service 
life.  As  a  conclusion  to  the  main  body  of  the  report,  Section  4.0 
contains  a  summarization  in  the  form  of  illustrative  changes  to  QOL  programs 
of  the  Navy.  The  appendices  follow:  Appendix  A  contains  the  comparative 
analysis  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  Accounts;  Appendix  B  contains 
the  comparative  analysis  of  the  Family  Housing  Programs;  Appendix  C  contains 
the  analysis  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  Issues;  Appendix  D  contains 
the  comparative  analysis  of  Off-Duty  or  Voluntary  Education  Programs;  Appendix 
E  contains  the  comparison  of  Family  Support  Programs;  Appendix  F  contains  the 
comparative  analysis  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Programs.  Appendix  G  contains 
relevant  data  developed  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  which  is  not 
displayed  in  other  sections  of  the  report.  This  includes  sea/shore  rotation 
data  and  the  work  week  duration  statistics,  for  which  multi-service  data 
sources  were  not  developed.  Finally,  Appendix  H  contains  a  bibliography 
and  a  list  of  principal  contacts  who  provided  relevant  information  used 
in  the  analysis. 


2.0  RETENTION 


(U)  This  section  contains  a  comparison  of  the  past  performance  of  the 
military  services  in  retaining  personnel.  Additionally,  the  current  trends 
being  experienced  by  each  service  are  reported.  Where  possible  the  shifts 
in  various  retention  trends  are  related  to  the  Qua! ity-of-Life  (QOL)  O'irvey 
responses  tabulated  in  Table  1.2.  Summarization  of  the  retention  and  QOL 
comparisons  contained  in  this  section  are  used  in  Section  4S  along  with 
parity  assessments  of  non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  service  life 
(Section  .1)  to  identify  illustrative  courses  of  action  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  naval  service. 

2.1  RETENTION  TRENDS  (1972  -  1979) 

(U)  In  general,  the  Navy  has  been  able  to  attract  a  reasonable  prop¬ 
ortion  of  personnel  to  serve  more  than  the  initial  enlistment  throughout 
the  period  since  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam.  During  the 
period  1972  through  1978,  the  Air  Force  has  retained  an  averagj  of  38.8 
percent  of  the  airmen  eligible  for  separation  from  the  service.  In  com¬ 
parison,  the  Navy  has  retained  an  average  of  30.5  percent.  The  Army  has 
not  done  as  well,  retaining  an  average  of  only  24.9  percent  of  all  the 
soldiers  eligible  for  separation, 

(U)  Over  the  last  three  years,  all  services  acknowledged  a  decline 
in  the  general  trends  for  retention,  specifically  in  the  career  force. 

During  the  three  year  period  (1977  -  1979),  the  Navy  reported  an  average 
retention  rate  for  career  personnel  of  45.1  percent.  In  comparison,  the 
average  retention  of  career  personnel  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  during  the 
same  period  was  50.0  percent  for  the  Army  and  60.7  percent  for  the  Air 
Force. 

(U)  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  (1972  -  1974)  the  Navy 
averaged  a  retention  rate  of  64,2  percent  for  career  petty  officers. 
Comparatively,  tne  Air  Force  was  able  to  retain  59.9  percent  and  the  Army 
was  able  to  retain  36.7  percent  of  their  respective  career  personnel. 

As  shown  by  these  statistics,  after  the  termination  of  the  selective 
service  and  the  institution  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force,  the  retention  of 
career  force  personnel  declined  sharply  in  the  Navy  while  the  comparable 
retention  rate  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  improved. 

2.1.1  Comparison  of  Retention  Trends 

(U)  Fiqure  2.1  displays  the  total  enlisted  retention  trends  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  during  the  period  1972  through  1979.  This  display 
includes  all  reenl istemerit  actions  including  bonus  extensions  for  first 
term  and  career  force  personnel.  Recruiting  statistics  are  not  included 

in  Mgure  il  dppcu'eill  uidL  Lfie  Mir  rUr'Ct?  iia  viAOciltrb  Over  LiO  Li  i 

the  Navy  and  the  Army  in  retention  throughout  the  period.  The  Army  has 
had  a  more  severe  problem  in  retaining  personnel  than  either  the  Navy  or 
the  Air  Force.  However,  since  1976,  the  Army  has  been  improving  retention 
performance.  In  the  last  year  (1979)  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
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available,  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  experienced  slight  declines  in 
retention  rates.  It  appears  that  the  shift  is  more  pronounced  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force. 

2.1.2  Retention  of  First  Term  Personnel  (1972  -  1979) 

(U)  The  comparative  performance  of  the  three  services  in  retaining 
first  term  personnel  is  displayed  in  Figure  2.2.  In  general,  the  Navy  has 
matched  the  Air  Force  throughout  the  decade.  Following  the  advent  of 
the  All  Volunteer  Force  in  1974,  the  rate  of  retention  in  the  Army  for 
first  term  personnel  dropped  sharply.  The  Army  trend  has  reversed  to  the 
point  of  approximating  the  performance  of  the  Air  Force  in  1979.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Navy  did  not  suffer  the  1975-77  decline  in 
retention  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Army.  The  Navy  has  paralleled  the  Air 
Force  retention  performance,  but  at  a  slightly  greater  rate  for  the  past 
few  years.  In  1979,  Navy  retention  of  first  term  personnel  was  at  its 
highest  point  of  the  decade.  It  has  exceeded  the  retention  performance 
of  the  other  two  services  for  the  past  two  years. 

2.1.3  Retention  of  Career  Force  Personnel  (1972  -  1979) 

(U)  The  retention  trends  for  personnel  completing  their  second  and 
subsequent  terms  is  shown  in  Figure  2.3.  The  Navy  exceeded  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  in  career  force  personnel  retention  during  the  early  period. 

A  decline  in  retention  started  in  1974  and  a  significant  decline  continues 
through  1978.  In  the  last  year  (1979),  the  decline  in  retention  of  career 
force  personnel  in  the  Navy  has  intensified.  Comparatively ,  the  Air  Force 
retention  of  career  force  personnel  has  been  relatively  stable  throughout 
the  entire  period.  The  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  Army  has  been 
erratic.  Immediately  following  serious  attempts  by  the  United  States  to 
conclude  the  Vietnam  War  (mining  of  Haiphong  -  1972),  the  Army  retention 
rate  began  to  climb,  as  did  the  Navy  rate.  In  the  Army,  this  trend  continued 
until  1975  when  a  down  turn  occurred  in  both  the  first  term  and  the  career 
force  retention  of  the  Army.  In  the  following  year  (1976),  the  Army 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  trend.  This  upturn  in  overall  Army  retention 
rates  has  been  less  significant  in  the  career  force  statistics  than  in  the 
Army  first  term  retention  statistics.  Over  the  last  two  years,  the 
retention  trend  for  career  force  personnel  in  the  Army  has  paralleled  the 
performance  of  the  Air  Force  but  at  a  lesser  rate. 

2.2  CURRENT  RETENTION  TRENDS 

(U)  A  joint  service  compensation  study'  is  investigating  the  recently 
past  retention  performance  (1975  -  1979)  for  each  of  the  services.  To 
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(U)  FIGURE  2.2 

IRST  TERM  ENLISTED  RETENTION  PERFORMAN 
COMPARISON  OF  ARMY, NAVY, AND  AIR  FORCE  ( 


(U)  FIGURE  2.3 

CAREER  FORCE  ENLISTED  RETENTION  PERFORMANCE 
(COMPARISON  OF  ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE)  (U) 


standardize  statistical  bases,  the  OSD  study  defines  specific  length  of 
service  intervals  for  the  capital-intensive  (Navy,  Air  Force)  and  personnel¬ 
intensive  (Army,  Marine  Corps)  services,  differently.  The  following. figures 
on  recent  retention  performance  of  the  various  services  uses  the  enlistment 
interval  categories  defined  in  the  OSD  study.  By  definition,  first  term, 
second  term,  and  third  term  durations  are  6,  4,  and  4  years  for  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  For  the  Army,  the  intervals  of  the  terms  of  service 
are  slightly  shorter,  being  4  years  for  the  first  term,  4  years  for  the 
second  term,  and  5  years  for  the  third  term. 

(U)  The  retention  data  developed  for  the  OSD  compensation  study  is 
displayed  in  Figures  2.4  and  through  2.7.  It  includes  all  of  the  reenlist- 
ment  actions  that  occur  during  the  13  month  segment  of  time  just  prior  to  the 
termination  of  an  enlistment  contract.  In  the  Navy,  this  termination  of 
enlistment  contract  event  is  described  as  the  End  of  Active  Obligated  Service 
(EAOS).  The  reason  for  development  of  retention  data,  in  1 3-month-to-EAOS 
slices,  is  to  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  service-unique  reenlistment  induce¬ 
ment  techniques.  For  example,  the  Army  uses  an  airline-reservation  type, 
computer-assisted,  career  counseling  system.  Called  the  RETAINMENT  system, 
it  permits  an  instant  confirmation  and  guarantee  of  a  future  duty  assignment 
at  the  reenlistment  decision  point. 

The  Army's  reenlistment  system  is  similar  to  the  recruiting  guarantee 
systems  used  by  all  the  services.  In  the  Army,  the  recruiting  guarantee 
system  is  called  REQUEST.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  recruiting  guarantee  system 
is  called  PROMISE.  The  Navy  uses  a  similar  computer-assisted  system  for 
recruiting  which  is  termed  the  PRIDE  system.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
only  the  Army  uses  an  airline-reservation  type  technology  to  support  career 
counselors  in  stimulating  reenlistments.  Other  variances  between  the 
services  with  respect  to  inducements  used  to  increase  reenl istments  include 
the  Navy's  program  to  offer  duty  in  ships  or  squadrons  that  are  assigned 
residency  overseas.  Obviously,  this  offer  is  meaningless  to  soldiers  and 
airmen  of  the  other  services.  In  the  Air  Force,  predetermination  of  rating 
conversion  is  a  popular  method  of  reenlistment  inducement.  These  and  the 
many  other  differences  in  the  reenlistment  policies  of  the  individual  services 
are,  at  least  partially,  compensated  for  in  the  1 3-month-to-EAOS  approach 
used  by  OSD  in  collecting  retention  data. 

(U)  The  four  figures  that  follow  (Figures  2.4  through  2.7)  show  recent 
comparative  retention  performance  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force. 

The  first  term,  second  term,  and  third  term  comparisons  follow  in  sequence. 

The  fourth  figure  (Figure  2.7)  displays  the  Navy  retention  performance, 
comparing  one  term  to  the  other. 

2.2.1  First  Term 

(U)  Figure  2.4  displays  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  retention  for  personnel 
reenlisting  or  extending  in  the  first  6  years  of  service,  during  the  13 
month  interval  prior  to  EAOS.  The  Army  retention  performance  is  for  personnel 
extending  or  reenlisting  under  the  same  conditions  during  the  first  4  years 


(U)  FIGURE  2.4 

FIRST  TERM  RETENTION  RATES  BY  EAOS 
LESS  THAN  13  MONTHS (U) 


(U)  FIGURE  2.6 

THIRD  TERM  RETENTION  RATES  BY  EAOS 
LESS  THAN  13  MONTHS  (U) 
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of  service.  Since  1976,  the  Navy  has  not  been  as  successful  as  either 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  in  retaining  first  term  personnel  under  these 
categorizations  of  retention  statistics.  Note  that  the  categorization  of 
retention  statistics  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  shown  on  Figure  2.4 
is  exactly  the  same.  Comparing  Figure  2.4  with  Figure  2.2  shows  an  entirely 
different  comparative  performance  for  the  Navy  in  retaining  personnel  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term  of  naval  service.  Figure  2.2  ranks  the  Navy 
superior  to  the  other  services  in  1978.  Table  2.1  displays  the  numerical 
values  for  both  Figures  2.2  and  2.4  side  by  side.  The  trend  in  retention 
for  the  Navy  is  the  same  under  either  calculation.  In  each  case,  it  shows 
a  slight  improvement  over  the  previous  year.  However,  the  OSD  methodology 
indicates  that  retention  statistics  for  the  other  two  services  are  widely 
different  than  those  that  are  based  on  the  DOD  retention  formula. 

2.2.2  Second  Term 

(U)  Figure  2.5  displays  the  comparative  retention  performance  of 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  for  those  serving  in  the  7-1 Oth  year  and  the  retention 
in  the  Army  for  those  serving  in  the  5-8th  year  of  military  service. 

Here,  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  show  a  drastic  decline  in  retention 
performance.  When  compared  to  the  retention  performance  of  the  Army, 
this  is  more  significant  than  may  at  first  be  apparent.  Obviously, 
the  compensation  provided  those  serving  in  their  9th  and  1 Oth  year  of 
military  service  is  greater  than  for  those  serving  in  their  8th  year  of 
service,  one  longevity-of-service  period  less.  Perhaps,  compensation  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  assure  retention.  On  balance,  the  bonus  extention 
phenomenon  probably  influences  the  Army  performance  in  this  categorization 
of  retention  statistics. 

2.2.3  Third  Term 

(U)  Figure  2.6  displays  the  comparative  retention  performance  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  for  those  serving  in  the  11-1 4th  year  and  the  retention 
in  the  Army  for  those  serving  in  the  9-1 3th  year.  Here  again,  both  the 
Air  Force  trend  and  the  Navy  trend  are  down  slightly.  The  retention 
performance  of  the  Army  in  this  categorization  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

2.2.4  Summary  of  Navy  Retention  Trends 

(U)  Figure  2.7  provides  a  comparison  of  the  recent  trends  in  Navy 
performance  in  the  retnetion  of  first,  second,  and  third  term  personnel. 
Throughout  the  period,  the  Navy  has  reported  a  consistently  good  and 
slightly  improving  trend  in  the  retention  of  first  term  personnel.  However, 
the  Navy  has  not  done  as  well  in  retaining  the  mature  sailors  and  holding 
them  committed  to  career  service.  The  decline  in  the  retention  of  second 
term  personnel,  down  from  65  percent  in  1976  to  51.5  percent  in  1978, 
shows  a  significant  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  23  to  30 
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(U)  TABLE  2.1 


COMPARISON  OF  RETENTION  STATISTICS 
FOR  FIRST  TERM  PERSONNEL  (1978) (U) 


SERVICE 

DOD  RETENTION 

FORMULA  (4  yr.  &  6  yr.) 
Figure  2.2 

OSD  PAY  STUDY 
(13  Mos.  to  EAOS) 
Figure  2.4 

ARMY 

18.3% 

26.9% 

NAVY 

23.1% 

24.1% 

AIR  FORCE 

20 . 3?< 

31.9% 

DOD  RETENTION  FORMULA  *  NAVY  REENLISTMENT  RATE  FORMULA 
for  4  year  obligations  and  6  year  obligations 
Reenlistment  +  Bonus  Extension 
Eligibles  +  Ineligible:-.  +  Bonus  Extension 
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year  old  sailors.  A  similar  decline  in  third  term  retention  is  reported 
for  Naval  personnel  who  represent  the  early  30s  age  group.  This  is  the 
technical  competence  bank  of  the  Navy.  Comparing  Figure  2.7  with  Figure  2.1 
and  understanding  that  the  statistical  basis  for  these  figures,  though 
variant,  encompasses  the  same  data  base,  it  appears  the  recent  comparative 
decline  in  retention  in  the  Navy  is  now  focused  on  the  more  mature  sailors 
and  is  no  longer  paralleling  the  superior  performance  of  the  other 
technology-intensive  military  service--the  Air  Force. 


2.2.5  Comparison  of  Retention  Statistics 

(U)  Table  2.1  displays  a  comparison  of  retention  statistics  for  first 
term  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Table  2.1  displays  the 
numerical  values  for  both  Figure  2.2  (traditional  retention  computation) 
and  Figure  2.4  (OSD  compensation  study  retention  computation)  side  by  side. 
The  trend  in  retention  for  the  Navy  is  the  same  under  either  calculation, 
showing  a  slight,  improvement  over  the  previous  year.  The  OSD  compensation 
analysis  methodology,  which  is  intended  to  wash-out  variances  in  the  policies 
employed  by  each  service  to  induce  retention,  indicates  the  Navy  is  not 
retaining  first  term  personnel  at  as  great  a  rate  as  either  the  Army 
or  the  Air  Force.  Recall,  the  purpose  of  the  OSD  compensation  study  is 
focused  on  developing  DOD-wide  program  initiatives  for  pay  and  benefits 
of  military  personnel.  On  balance,  the  traditional  method  of  calculating 
retention  using  the  DOD  retention  formula,  which  in  the  Navy  personnel 
management  arena  is  the  Reenlistment  Rate  Formula,  is  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  retention  phenomenom  itself.  The  OSD  method¬ 
ology  provides  no  insight  into  the  degree  that  non-compensation  aspects 
of  naval  service  life  influence  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  sailors 
that  may  in  the  past  have  been  ineligible  for  reenlistment.  Representative 
of  such  a  program  is  the  Alcohol  Abuse  Program  of  the  Navy  (Appendix  F) . 

The  Navy  is  markedly  superior  to  the  performance  of  the  other  services 
in  restoring  previously  ineligible  individuals  to  reenlistment  quality. 


2.3  RETENTION  COMPARED  TO  QOL  SURVEYS 

(U)  Figure  1.1  of  Section  1.0  displays  a  summary  of  the  top  five 
reenlistment  factors  and  the  perceived  satisfaction  level  indicated  by 
afloat  personnel.  Figure  2.7  reveals  a  comparison  of  the  retention  rate, 
by  length  of  service  category,  that  the  Navy  has  experienced  in  the  period 
1975-1978.  Most  significantly,  the  retention  rate  for  second  enlistment 
personnel  reenlisting  for  a  third  term  has  dropped  markedly  in  the  past 
few  years.  Thus,  as  a  cohort,  those  who  register  personal  concern  about 
remuneration,  family,  job  satisf ication  or  job  security,  education,  and 
advancement  opportunities  and  signify  that  they  find  these  aspects  of  service 
life  unsatisfactory  are  'indicating  the  degree  of  their  concern  by  leaving 
the  service.  Third  term  personnel  are  also  leaving  the  service  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Again  remuneration  and  family  and  personal  security  are 
of  significant  concern  ana  are  being  identified  as  significantly  unsatisfactory 
aspects  of  naval  service  life  for  individuals  in  the  third  term  category. 


(U)  The  evaluation  in  this  report  looks  to  factors  other  than  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  concentration  is  on  specific  programs  that  are  in-being  and,  if 
effective,  could  contribute  to  altering  the  satisfaction  of  naval  service 
life.  The  mechanism  of  comparison  is  a  parity  assessment.  That  is,  a 
comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  size  of  a  Navy-wide  program  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  other  services  or  in  relation  to  an  established 
and  identifiable  requirement.  In-depth  parity  evaluations  for  six  aspects 
of  military  service  life  are  contained  in  the  appendices  of  this  report. 

In  Section  3.0  that  follows,  the  six  evaluations  are  summarized  and  assessed 
for  their  potential  contribution  to  the  QOL  perceptions  presented  in 
Section  1  .0  and  the  retention  statistics  that  have  been  displayed  in  this 
section.  Section  4.0  is  a  summary  of  suggested  program  adjustments  that 
could  contribute  to  improving  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  naval  service 
life  and  that  may  influence  the  retention  performance  of  the  Navy. 


3.0  NON-COMPENSATION  ASPECTS  OF  NAVY  SERVICE  LIFE 


(U)  This  section  summarizes  the  results  of  a  comparative  analysis  between 
quality  of  life  programs  in  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force.  The  concentration 
is  on  specific  programs  that  exist  in  one  form  or  another  in  each  of  the 
military  services.  Detailed  reports  on  the  examination  of  each  program 
analyzed  are  contained  in  the  appendices  to  this  report.  In  five  of  the 
six  areas  examined,  the  mechanism  of  comparison  is  a  parity  assessment.  In 
the  sixth  area  (Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing),  the  method  used  is  a  compari¬ 
son  to  an  approximation  of  housing  needs.  These  comparative  analyses  are 
summarized  in  this  section.  From  this  summarization,  specific  issues  relating 
to  the  QOl.  survey  responses  reported  in  Section  1.0  and  the  retention  statistics 
reported  in  Section  2.0  are  developed.  Where  appropriate,  unique  aspects 
of  life  in  the  naval  service  such  as  sea/shore  rotation  and  workweek  duration 
are  used  in  the  development  of  specific  issues  categorized  as  noncompensation 
aspects  of  naval  service  life.  A  sea/shore  rotation  and  a  workweek  duration 
analysis  is  contained  in  Appendix  G.  Finally,  Section  4.0  contains  illustrative 
program  adjustments  that  if  adopted,  could  improve  the  quality  of  naval  service 
life. 


(U)  In  some  program  areas,  the  Navy  has  a  clear  superiority  over  the 
other  services  in  providing  for  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  service  life. 
In  other  areas,  the  Navy  has  recently  made  significant  adjustments  to 
existing  programs.  In  ge'  eral ,  these  adjustments  have  moved  the  Navy  toward 
achieving  parity  with  the  other  services.  An  examole  of  this  type  of  program 
enhancement  is  exemplified  by  the  recent  initiatives  to  improve  religious 
and  spiritual  counseling  within  the  Navy.  As  now  programmed,  parity  with  the 
Air  Force  could  be  achieved  by  1983.  Parity  with  the  Army  would  require 
current  programs  to  be  incremented. 

(U)  No  attempt  is  made  in  this  analysis  to  review  progress  in  healthy 
and  adequate  programs.  For  some  areas,  the  adequacy  of  parts,  or  all,  of  a 
program  intended  to  benefit  service  members  is  questionable.  This  analysis 
focuses  on  these  types  of  programs.  This  is  done  to  provide  illustrations 
of  policy  shifts  the  Navy  could  consider  in  programming  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  naval  service  life. 

3.1  SUMMARY  OF  PARITY  ASSESSMENTS 

(U)  The  following  paragraphs  present  brief  summaries  of  the  parity 
assessments,  of  six  relevant  non-compensation  programs  now  existing  within 
the  Navy.  The  programs  assessed  are: 

5  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Programs 

•  Family  Housing  Programs 

•  Unaccompanied  Personnel  (Bachelor)  Housing  Programs 

•  Qff-Duty/Vol untary  Education  Programs 

i  Family  Support  Programs 

•  Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs 
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(U)  A  parity  assessment  comparing  the  performance  of  the  Navy  to  the 
performance  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  providing  for  the  morale,  welfare, 
and  recreation  of  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen  is  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
That  analysis  covers  the  performance  of  MWR  programs  of  each  service  during 
the  period  1976  through  1978.  Data  for  this  analysis,  both  of  Appropriated 
Fund  (APF)  and  Non-Appropriated  Fund  (NAF)  support,  is  taken  from  the 
reports  made  to  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  by  the  various  services. 

(U)  Figure  3.1  illustrates  an  overall  comparison  of  the  various 
service  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  for  MWR  programs.  In  FY-76, 
the  Army  spent  $15,  or  4.6  percent,  less  per  capita  than  the  Navy.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Air  Force  spent  17  percent  more  per  capita,  than  did 
the  Navy.  In  FY-77  and  FY-78,  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  continued 
to  spend  more  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  per  capita,  than  the  Navy 
for  MWR  programs. 

(U)  Figure  3.2  provides  a  comparison  of  the  3-year  (FY-76  through 
FY-78)  average  of  both  APF  and  NAF  expended  per  capita  by  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Air  Force.  In  the  APF  fund  source  area,  the  Army  has  exceeded  the  Navy 
by  19  percent  and  the  Air  Force  has  exceeded  the  Navy  by  43  percent. 
Considering  the  3-year  average  of  NAF  expenditures  for  MWR  programs,  the 
Navy  has  expended  $1113  per  capita.  This  slightly  compensates  for  the 
shortage  of  Navy  APF.  Comparatively,  the  Army  has  expended  $1109  per  capita 
ana  the  Air  Force  has  exceeded  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  expending,  on  the 
average,  $1206  per  capita.  Thus,  in  the  NAF  source  area,  the  Air  Force 
has  exceeded  the  Navy  by  $93  per  capita  which  is  8  percent  greater  than 
the  average  NAF  produced  by  the  Navy.  Figure  3.2  also  displays  the  3-year 
average  of  APF  and  NAF  summed  together  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  Army 
has  exceeded  the  Navy's  per  capita  outlay  for  MWR  programs  by  4  percent. 

Over  the  same  3-year  period,  the  Air  Force  has  expended  an  average  of  16 
percent  more  than  the  Navy  for  MWR  programs. 

(U)  Considering  the  trends  displayed  in  Figure  3.1  and  the  average 
performance  of  each  service,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.2,  the  following  is 
apparent : 

•  Navy  lags  the  other  services  in  providing  appropriated  funds 
to  finance  the  welfare  and  benefit  of  sailors. 


•  The  gap  between  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  Army  is  expanding. 


3. 1.1.1  Recent  Increments  to  MWR  Programs 


(U)  The  source  data  for  comparing  MWR  programs  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  and  for  constructing  the  averages  displayed  in  Figure  3.2  are 
derived  from  annual  reports  made  by  the  services  to  the  DOD.  Reliable  aata 


(U)  FIGURE  3.1 

TOTAL  PER  CAPITA  APPROPRIATED  SUPPORT  FOR  MWR  (U) 


from  those  sources  is  available  for  FY-76,  FY-77,  and  FY-78.  Analysis  of 
that  data  provides  the  aforementioned  insights  into  the  contributions  made 
by  both  APF  and  NAF  for  MWR  programs.  Estimates  for  NAF  for  future 
years  are  difficult  to  make.  Nevertheless,  because  APF  for  MWR  is 
budgeted  by  the  services,  it  is  possible  to  approximate  the  extent  that 
each  service  intends  to  support  MWR  programs  by  APF  alone.  Figure  3.3 
provides  an  overview  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  budget  of  APF  for 
MWR  in  the  period  FY-76  through  FY-81.  Values  shown  in  Figure  3.3  are 
expressed  in  constant  FY-80  dollars,  per  capita.  Comparison  of  Figure  3.1 
with. Figure  3.3  reveals  the  same  relative  proportions  of  APF  support  for 
MWR  in  each  service.  In  FY-79,  the  Navy  dropped  significantly  in  its 
APF  support  for  MWR.  Since  FY-79,  the  Navy  has  made  marked  improvements 
in  the  amount  of  APF- budgeted  for  MWR. 

Comparison  of  the  performance  of  the  Navy  to  that  of  the  other  services 
indicates  a  relatively  steady  performance  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force 
throughout  the  6-year  period.  Though  steady,  throughout  the  period,  the 
Air  Force  budget  of  APF  for  MWR  on  a  per  capita  basis  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  Navy.  The  Army  has  also  provided  APF  for  MWR  programs  at  a 
relatively  consistent  rate.  It  is  significant  to  note  the  relative  position 
of  the  per  capita  APF  budget  for  each  service  in  FY-81.  In  constant  FY-80 
values,  the  Army  budget  plans  on  $511  per  capita  in  FY-81  and  the  Air  Force 
plans  on  $.386  per  capita.  Comparatively,  in  FY-81,  the  Navy  budget  plans 
on  expending  $268  per  capita  for  APF  in  the  MWR  programs.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  7  percent  below  the  $287  per  capita  expended  by  the  Navy  in  FY-78. 

3. 1.1. 2  Adjustments  to  Funding  for  MWR  Programs 

(U)  To  achieve  parity  with  the  other  services  in  MWR  requires  a  total 
annual  increment  in  both  the  APF  and  NAF  accounts  of  $39.4  million  to  equal 
the  Army  or  an  annual  increment  of  $119.1  million  to  equal  the  Air  Force. 

The  suggested  increments  are  above  the  levels  funded  in  FY-81  and  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  FY-82  costs.  Table  3.1  displays  the  general  areas 
of  MWR  categories  and  the  approximate  amounts  of  the  suggested  total  incre¬ 
ments  needed  for  parity  in  each  MWR  field.  To  attain  the  total  $39.4  million 
increment  in  FY-82  for  parity  in  MWR  with  the  Army  would  necessitate  an 
APF  increment  of  $42.1  million  with  a  compensating  decrease  of  $2.7  million 
in  NAF  for  MWR  programs  of  the  Navy.  To  achieve  parity  with  the  Air  Force, 
the  increment  to  APF  needs  to  be  $69.0  million.  In  this  latter  case,  the 
increment  of  $69.0  million  to  MWR  programs  of  the  Navy  presumes  a  potential 
increase  in  NAF  of  $50.1  million.  This  is  a  7  percent  increase  in  NAF 
for  MWR  programs  of  the  Navy. 

(U)  The  services  have  been  instructed  to  distribute  common  support 
services  to  the  MWR  categories  in  which  they  are  used.  The  Navy  is  far 
more  successful  than  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  in  following  this 
guidance.  In  the  service  reports  of  MWR  for  FY-78,  the  Navy  has  distributed 
all  common  support  services  NAF  and  all  but  4  pr  cent  of  common  support 
services  APF.  If  the  Army  could  succeed  in  distributing  common  support 
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services  to  a  degree  comparable  to  the  Navy,  there  would  be  a  decrease  of 
$9.4  million  in  NAF  for  MWR  programs  of  the  Army.  If  the  Air  Force  could 
succeed  in  distributing  common  support  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  Navy,  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  $49.3  million  in  NAF  for  MWR 
programs  of  the  Air  Force.  Consequently,  an  increment  of  $42.1  million 
in  FY-82  of  APF  for  MWR  programs  of  the  Navy  could  result  in  parity  with 
the  Army  for  MWR  service  and  a  reduction  of  up  to  $12.1  million  in  aggregate 
NAF  charges  for  Navy  servicemembers .  An  increment  of  $69.0  million  in  FY-82 
of  APF  for  MWR  programs  of  the  Navy  could  result  in  parity  with  the 
Air  Force  for  MWR  services  and  a  reduction  of  up  to  $7  million  in  aggregate 
NAF  charges  to  Navy  servicemembers. 

(U)  Table  3.2  summarizes  the  budget  increments  needed  in  the  Navy  MWR 
accounts  in  FY-82  to  achieve  parity  with  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force. 
Increments  to  APF  and  potential  reductions  to  NAF  are  displayed. 

3.1.2  Family  Housing  Programs 

(II)  Annually,  a  housing  survey  of  the  military  families  occupying 
either  military  or  private  quarters  (as  a  result  of  a  PCS  move  in  that 
year)  is  conducted.  This  survey  measures,  among  other  things,  the  suit¬ 
ability  of  the  quarters  occupied.  Suitability  is  identified  by  comparison 
to  standard  criteria.  The  standard  criteria,  categorized  by  pay  grade,  -| 
family  size,  and  mix,  are  established  for  all  military  families  by  the  DOD. 

(U)  Appendix  B  provides  a  detailed  comparison  of  family  housing  in 
the  various  military  services.  Figures  3.4  and  3.5  display  comparative 
summaries  of  the  family  housing  suitability  surveys  each  fiscal  year  since 
1976.  Figure  3.4  portrays  the  results  for  military  families  of  the  Army, 

Navy,  and  Air  Force  moving  into  private  quarters  as  a  result  of  PCS  transfer 
actions.  Figure  3.5  displays  survey  results  for  PCS  families  of  each 
service  moving  into  government  quarters. 

(U)  Figure  3.4  reveals  that  in  FY-76,  67  percent  of  Navy  families  moving 
into  private  quarters  were  able  to  obtain  housing  that  equalled  or  exceeded 
DOD  standards.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  families  of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  were  able  to  find  suitable  housing  in  that  year.  The  percentage 
of  Navy  families  moving  into  and  suitably  housed  in  the  private  sector 
rose  and  fell  again  during  FY-77,  closely  matching  the  increasingly  high 
percentage  of  Air  Force  families  capable  of  locating  above  standard  housing 
in  the  private  sector.  The  percentage  of  Navy  families  finding  suitable 
housing  matched  the  declining  situation  experienced  by  Army  families  in 
FY-79. 


^Department  of  Defense,  Determination  of  Family  Housing  Requirements  (U), 
DOD  Inst  4165.45,  (U),  19  January  1972;  Unclassified 
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(U)  Figure  3.5  reveals  that  the  percentage  of  Navy  families  moving 
into  suitable  government  quarters  has  consistently  exceeded  private  sector 
experience,  but  has  also  been  consistently  less  than  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  Though  the  suitability  of  government  quarters  more  closely  matches 
the  established  DOD  standards  for  all  services,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
appear  to  be  more  able  than  the  Navy  to  adequately  meet  the  housing  quality 
needs  of  their  families.  For  example  in  1977,  88  percent  of  Navy  families 
moving  into  military  quarters  were  suitably  housed,  whereas  92  percent 
of  counterpart  Air  Force  families  moved  into  suitable  government  quarters. 

In  the  same  year,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  Army  than  Navy  families 
moved  into  suitable  government  quarters.  Throughout  the  period,  the  surveys 
indicate  that  the  percentage  of  Navy  families  moving  into  government  quarters 
each  year,  that  were  housed  in  quarters  that  were  less  than  suitable, 
was  larger  than  the  counterpart  percentages  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

(U)  The  services  and  DOD  exercise  very  little  influence  over  the  adequacy 
of  commercially  available  housing  in  the  private  sector.  One  reason  for  the 
iesser  proportion  of  adequate  quarters  in  the  private  st^wi  iur  naval  families 
is  that  naval  installations  are  more  frequently  located  in  urban  areas.  This 
is  not  typically  the  case  with  the  other  services.  Investment  in  new  above¬ 
standard,  military  family  units  increases  the  overall  suitability  of  naval 
family  housing.  However,  first  priority  in  the  area  of  new  investments  is 
for  the  filling  of  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  military  quarters  at  specific 
locations . 

(U)  Modernization  and  maintenance  of  existing  quarters  also  contributes 
to  improving  the  suitability  of  military  quarters.  The  Navy  has  exceeded 
the  Army  in  providing  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  existing  family 
housing  units  since  1977.  In  contrast,  the  Navy  falls  far  short  of  the  Air 
Force  performance  in  this  area.  Figure  3.6  displays  a  comparison  of  the  sum 
of  the  funding  for  improvements  and  maintenance  of  family  housing  by  service, 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  Values  shown  in  Figure  3.6  do  not  include  expenditures 
for  new  construction,  debt  retirement,  or  utilities.  Since  1976  the  Air  Force 
has  consistently  outperformed  the  Navy  and  the  Army  in  programming  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  and  maintenance  of  military  family  housing.  The  Nav>  has,  in  the  two 
year  period  (1978-1979),  exceeded  the  performance  of  the  Army.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  1-orce  now  program  to  retain  their  respective  positions  in  the 
near  term.  After  1982,  the  Navy  is  programmed  to  fall  below  the  performance 
of  the  Army. 

3.1.3  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (UPH) 

(U)  Appendix  C  presents  an  investigation  of  UPH  issues  in  the  Navy. 

At  present,  unaccompanied  personnel  includes  bachelor  servicemembers ,  either 
male  or  female,  and  those  servicemembers  with  families,  who  are  living 
seperate  from  their  dependents.  Including  the  latter  category  of  geographic 
bachelors,  the  Navy  has  identified  242,271  unacconiDanied  personnel  servino 
ashore  out  of  a  total  end-strength  of  528,000  in  FY-80.  Thus,  approximately 
46  percent  of  Navy  personnel  are  categorized  as  unaccompanied.  Current  DOD 
policy  constrains  the  Navy  to  programming  housing  for  only  229,639  or  about 
95  percent  of  its  unaccompanied  personnel.  At  present,  the  Navy  has  116,854 
berths  that  meet  adequate  habitability  criteria  to  house  its  242,271  bachelors 
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serving  ashore.  Hence,  the  Mavy  is  deficient  by  49  percent  irt  meeting  the 
programmable  limits  in  UPH,  as  established  by  DOD  policy. 

(U)  Ambitious  programs  have  been  proposed  to  close  the  gap  in  the  UPH 
deficiency.  The  larcjest  program  proposed  includes  the  expenditure  of  $1.1 
billion  in  the  MIICON  accounts  iri  the  POM-82  program  period.  Under  this 
proposal,  when  the  last  of  the  proposed  BOQ/BEQ  facilities  is  delivered  in 
FY-88,  the  Navy  will  be  able  to  house  186,254  unaccompanied  personnel  in 
adequate  facilities.  Though  this  represents  81  percent  of  the  FY-80  needs, 
the  Navy's  planned  expansion  in  end-strength  could  cause  the  accumulated 
number  of  berthing  facilities  to  fall  even  further  short  of  the  95  percent 
goal.  If  the  current  ratio  of  bachelors  in  the  Navy  does  not  alter  drastically 
then  the  POM-82  program  will  fall  short  of  the  projected  FY-88  need  by  41,600 
berths.  Complete  closure  on  meeting  this  projected  need  would  involve  an 
additional  $0.7  billion  in  POM-82. 

(U)  The  quantity  deficiency  iri  UPH  is  significant.  Over  77  percent  of 
the  unaccompanied  personnel  of  the  Navy  are  in  the  £-1  to  E-4  pay  grades. 

The  average  monthly  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  for  these  pay  grades 
is  $112.17.  BAQ  in  lieu  of  quarters  is  not  an  equitable  substitute  for 
shelter  for  these  sailors  when  serving  on  shore  duty.  The  aforementioned 
deficiency  of  49  percent  in  UPH  does  not  include  personnel  serving  afloat. 
Providing  a  home  away  from  the  ship  for  sailors  when  in  home  port  would 
necessitate  the  acquisition  of  an  additional  70,500  berths. 

3.1.4  Off-Duty/ Voluntary  Education  Programs 

(U)  A  parity  assessment  comparing  the  performance  of  the  Navy  to  the 
performance  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  providing  off-duty  education 
opportunities  for  sailors,  soldiers,  and  .airmen  is  contained  in  Appendix  D. 

(U)  DOD  policy  now  permits  services  to  fund  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  for  any  courses  taken  by  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  personnel. 
The  other  25  percent  must  be  paid  by  the  servicemember  or  must  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Treasury  or  Veterans'  Administration.  At  this 
time,  Navy  personnel  do  not  use  the  available  off-duty  educational  program^ 
to  the  same  extent  as  servicemembers  in  the  other  services.  Recent  studies^ 
indicate  that,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  programs  were  improved  anu  tneir 
use  increased,  approximately  13  percent  of  the  total  end-strength  would  be 
enrolled  in  off-duty/voluntary  education  programs.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  23,000  participants,  over  present  levels. 

(U)  The  availability  of  these  programs  is  thought  to  have  a  positive 
effect  on  retention  in  the  armed  services.  Having  to  pay  25  percent  of  the 
tuition  and  fees  may  be  a  deterrent  to  enrollment  by  servicemembers.  Provision 
of  these  funds  by  the  services  rather  than  the  servicemembers  may  cause 


’^research  Inc.,  An  appl ication  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Educational  Program 
Participation  and  Funding  Prof iles'To  t'h~e"Na'yy  Campus  for  Achievement  Program 
Technical  Report~No.  368~(U)  ^  24  January  1978;  Unctass ffied 


enrollment  to  increase.  To  this  end,  recent  initiatives 
Congress  to  permit  services  to  fund  90  percent  versus  75 
review. 


by  DQD,  requesting 
percent  are  under 


(1J)  Included  in  MWR  category  VIII  is  the  "Academic  Support  Supplemental 
Mission  Fund".  A  rebalancing  to  increase  the  NAF  segment  of  this  category 
could  provide  a  source  for  the  other  10  percent' of  the  money  needed  for  more 
servicernembers  to  participate  in  off-duty  education  programs  in  the  Navy.  In 
turn,  this  change  in  Navy  Department  policy  may  further  the  CNO's  objective 
of  increasing  retention. 


(U)  The  following  example  illustrates  an  estimate  of  a  total  increment 
that  may  increase  the  attractiveness  of  off-duty  education  programs  in  the  Navy. 


Assumptions 


% 

Navy  end-strength  (FY-80) 

528,000 

• 

Average  tuition  and  fees  for  one 

3  semester-hour,  (off-duty)  course 

(FY-80) 

$250.00 

• 

Number  of  courses  taken  per 

semester  (off-duty) 

One 

• 

Possible  number  of  Navy  enrollees 
in  off-duty  education  programs 

(13%  of  end  FY-80  end-strength) 

68,000 

The  prospective  student,  if  he  enrolls,  now  must  pay  25  percent  of  the  $250.00 
(for  tuition  and  fees)  or  $62.50.  This  would  be  $25.00  if  Congress  approves 
a  current  D0D  initiative  for  a  90  percent  tuition  assistance  level.  When 
these  rates  are  applied  to  the  68,600  possible  enrol  lees,  the  funds  needed 
from  non-appropriated  sources  to  off-set  the  total  cost  of  off-duty  educat¬ 
ional  programs  equates  to  $4.3  million  annually,  at  the  25  percent  level  and 
$1.7  million  annually,  at  the  10  percent  level.  This  indicates  a  potential 
allocation  of  $8.12  per  capita  from  non-appropriated  fund  sources  under  MWR 
category  VIII  at  the  current  25  percent  level.  Such  an  initiative  should 
only  be  attempted  if  APF  funding  sources  are  increased  in  the  other  MWR 
catagory  areas. 

(U)  Within  the  same  criteria,  it  may  be  possible  to  substantially 
improve  the  performance  of  voluntary  education  programs.  As  an  upper  bound, 
parity  could  be  achieved  by  supporting  the  same  proportion  of  students  as  the 
Air  Force.  Historically,  the  Air  Force  is  able  to  sustain  off-duty  education 
for  80  percent  of  its  personnel.  For  a  Navy  of  528,000  servicernembers,  this 
equates  to  an  off-duty  education  program  with  422,400  personnel  enrolled 


3  - 


department  of  Defense,  Education  Incentives  Study  (U),  January  1980;  Unclassified 
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(10  times  larger  than  the  present  Navy  program) .  Providing  a  lQ^percent 
tuition  supplement  to  such  a  large  population  would  require  $10.5  million 
annually  in  FY-80  dollars.  This  in  turn  equates  to  a  potential  allocation  of 
$19.89  per  capita  from  non-appropriated  fund  sources  under  MWR  category  VIII. 

This  equates  to  an  increase  to  $48  per  capita  for  the  Navy.  Currently,  the  Army 
reports  $71  per  capita  and  the  Air  Force  reports  $87  per  capita  in  average  NAF  for 
catagory  VIII. 

3.1.5  Family  Support  Programs 

(U)  Appendix  E.  contains  a  comparative  analysis,  illustrating  the  status 
of  the  Family  programs  for  the  various  services.  Each  of  the  military  services 
operates  a  structured  program  to  provide  military  personnel  and  dependents 
with  family  and  social  action  support  services.  These  services  range  from 
information  and  referral  to  counseling  and  crisis  intervention  functions.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  centrally  managed  programs  that  provide  local  commanders 
with  resource  information,  reference  material,  and  guidance.  The  Air  Force 
provides  guidance  to  its  local  commanders  through  policy  structure  and 
regulations . 

(U)  One  common  aspect  of  family  support  provided  to  service  members  by 
the  respective  services  is  child  care  centers.  Within  each  service,  the  child 
care  centers  function  in  slightly  different  fashions.  The  Navy  provides  child 
care  for  an  estimated  range  of  4,640  to  8,266  children  per  day  in  at  least 
68  child  care  centers  located  in  close  proximity  to  principal  naval  installations. 
The  Army  provides  child  care  for  up  to  17,207  children  per  day  at  245  child 
care  centers.  The  Air  Force  provides  child  care  for  an  average  of  16,354 
children  per  day  at  122  child  care  centers.  The  Army  differentiates  child 
care  centers  into  two  types;  day  care  and  pre-school  facilities.  The  Navy 
and  Air  Force  differentiate  types  of  child  care  categorically  as  full-time 
care  (more  than  6  hrs/day,  5  days  per  week)  or  convenience  care  (5  or  less 
hrs/day,  periodically).  In  the  Air  Force,  full  time  care  is  provided  to  47 
percent  of  the  children  attending  child  care  centers.  In  the  Navy,  full  time 
care  is  provided  to  approximately  63  percent  of  the  children  in  daily  attendance. 

(U)  The  Navy  child  care  center  system  is  significantly  less  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  Navy  families  as  compared  to  the  support  families  receive  in 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Navy  child  care 
capacity  serves  0.6  to  1.9  children  spaces  for  10,000  service  members. 
Comparatively,  the  Army  provides  child  care  capacity  of  2.6  children  spaces 
for  every  10,000  service  members  and  the  Air  Force  provides  2.9  children  spaces 
for  each  group  of  i0,000  servicemembers.  In  1^/3  che  indicated  quantity  of 
the  Navy's  child  care  assistance  is  approximately  78  percent  less  responsive 
to  family  needs  as  compared  to  the  quantity  of  the  service  provided  by  the 
Air  Force. 

3.1.6  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Programs 

(u)  A  comparative  analysis  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  abuse  programs  in  the 
various  services  is  contained  in  Appendix  F.  Alcohol  abuse  is  viewed  as  a 


treatable  disease.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  DOD  to  use  a 
positive,  non-punitive  approach  in  the  identification  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse.  Drug  abuse  is  viewed  as  harmful  to  the  health  of  service- 
members.  The  use  of  drugs  is,  of  itself,  an  illegal  activity.  Drug  rehab¬ 
ilitation  programs  are  not  substitutable  for  disciplinary  or  administrative 
action . 

(U)  Without  considering  the  influence  of  the  various  safety  action 
seminars  of  the  services,  the  alcohol  abuse  program  of  the  Navy  is  markedly 
more  successful  in  quantifiable  terms  than  the  similar  programs  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  however,  is  more  efficient  than  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  in  the  conduct  of  its  drug  abuse  program.  The  Navy 
spends  $1,161  per  successful  drug  abuse  rehabilitee  compared  to  $1,104 
for  the  Army  and  $666  for  the  Air  Force.  The  safety  action  seminars,  such 
as  the  Navy  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Program  (NASAP),  are  new  and  as  yet 
unmeasured.  The  analysis  in  this  report  deals  exclusively  with  program 
performance  data  reported  by  the  services  to  the  DOD. 

(U)  The  efficiency  of  both  Drug  and  Alcohol  identification  and  treat¬ 
ment  programs  for  the  military  services  is  compared  in  Table  3.3.  Clearly, 
the  data  shows  that  the  Navy  is  identifying  and  treating  a  higher  percentage 
of  its  endstrength  than  the  other  two  services.  The  cost  per  successful 
rehabilitation  in  the  Navy,  however,  is  almost  half  that  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  Table  3.3  displays  for  comparison  purposes  the  average 
end-strength  for  each  service.  The  Navy  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Air 
Force  and  68  percent  the  size  of  the  Army.  On  balance,  the  Navy  is  treating 
approximately  5  percent  of  its  personnel,  while  the  Army  is  treating  3 
percent,  and  the  Air  Force  is  treating  slightly  more  than  2  percent.  The 
magnitude  of  the  Navy  programs  coupled  with  its  efficiency  reveals  the 
Navy  performance  exceeds  the  Army  by  23  percent  and  exceeds  the  performance 
of  the  Air  Force  by  40  percent. 

(U)  Although  the  Navy  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  performance  of  the 
other  services  in  identifying  and  treating  drug  and  alcohol  abusers,  it  is 
deficient  in  the  drug  abuse  treatment  process.  At  $761  expended  per  success¬ 
ful  recovered  alcoholic,  the  Navy  is  consistently  outperforming  the  other 
services  by  an  efficiency  factor  of  2  and  3:1  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
respectively.  At  $1,161  expended  per  successfully  recovered  drug  abuser, 
the  Navy  is  underperforming  each  of  the  other  services  by  a  factor  1:2. 

Thus,  over  the  past  5  years,  the  Navy  has  restored  58,721  alcoholics  to  duty, 
while  it  has  lost  21,275  drug  abusers. 


3.1.7  Sea  Shore  Rotation  and  Work  Week  Duration 

(U)  Appendix  E  contains  relevant  data  on  aspects  of  service  life  unique 
to  the  Navy.  In  the  period  since  1974,  the  Navy  has  markedly  improved  the 
sea-shore  rotation  patterns  for  enlisted  personnel.  Navy  service  members  are 
now  required  to  serve  slightly  less  than  6  years  on  sea-duty  for  ever  3  years 
of  shore  duty.  Senior  petty  officers  (first  class  petty  officer  through 
master  chief  pettv  officer)  are  now  experiencing  less  than  3  years  sea-duty 
for  every  3  years' of  shore-duty.  In  general,  the  senior  petty  officers 
represent  die  oreponderan'T e  of  family  members  in  the  services,  mis  bC'Uic.' 
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has  increased  by  12  percent  since  1974.  Thus,  the  trend  in  family  separation 
reported  as  a  principle  dissatisfier  in  the  QOL  surveys  displayed  in  section 
1.0  of  this  report  may  not  be  a  direct  result  of  sea-shore  duty  rotations. 

(U)  Work  week  duration,  or  time  onboard  ship  for  duty  and  work  while 
inport,  is  far  in  excess  of  civilian  labor  force  norms.  Navy  sailors  serving 
afloat  in  the  Pacific  fleet  are  experiencing  typical  work  week  durations  of 
58  to  74  hours  per  week.  This  exceeds  the  Navy  standard  work  week  criteria 
by  10  to  21  percent.  More  importantly,  these  work  week  durations  exceed  national 
norms  by  as  much  as  81  percent  a  week.  Table  3.4  indicates  that  these  factors 
may  have  a  significant  impact  on  available  time  with  the  family. 

3.2  FAMILY  ISSUES 

(U)  From  the  aforementioned  parity  assessments  summarized  in  Section 
3.1,  two  significant  issues  are  apparent.  The  first  issue  deals  with  the 
dependents  of  service  members.  The  second  major  issue  involves  the  perceptions 
of  individual  service  members  regarding  their  own  security  or  ranking  of  worth 
in  the  social  structure.  The  following  paragraphs  are  organized  to  address 
these  two  issue  areas  in  the  context  of  the  parity  analyses  and  the  retention 
phenomenon. 

3.2.1  Time  with  Family 

(U)  QOL  survey  responses  are  tabulated  in  Table  1.2  and  relevant 
satisfaction  indicators  are  displayed  in  Figure  1.1  of  Section  1.0.  Taken 
together,  these  reveal  a  significant  concern  on  the  part  of  all  service 
members  about  time  away  from  their  families.  As  shown  in  Figure  1.1,  time 
away  from  the  family  is  the  most  significant  and  least  satisfactory  non¬ 
compensation  aspect  of  naval  service  life.  Both  the  work  week  data  and  the 
sea  shore  rotation  shifts  displayed  in  Appendix  G  reveal  that  changes  are 
occuring  in  the  amounts  of  time  service  members  are  able  to  spend  in  the 
family  enviornment.  Servicemen  serving  afloat  are  exceeding  national  norms 
in  duty  and  onboard  time  while  in-port  by  64  to  81  percent.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  20  percent  greater  than  the  maximum  established  by  the  manpower 
justification  criteria.4  Additionally,  over  a  career  period,  servicemen 
in  the  Navy  are  Involved  in  sea-duty  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
time  they  are  in  the  service.  Taken  together,  the  net  effect  is  that  this 
phenomenon  is  increasing  in  recent  years. 


^Department  of  the  Navy,  Manual  of  Navy  Total  Force  Manpower  (Policies  and 
Procedures )  (U),  OPNAV  Inst  1000.16  series;  Unclassified 
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(U)  TABLE 


3.2.2 


(U)  To  compensate  for  the  policies  which  encourage  absenteeism  of  parents 
within  Navy  families,  the  Navy  organizes  and  provides  a  wide  range  of  social 
services  for  the  betterment  of  naval  service  life.  These  range  from  the 
traditional  social  functions  of  religious  and  spirtual  services  to  relocation 
assistance,  emergency  aid,  recreation  and  welfar  services,  and  other  non¬ 
compensation  aspects  of  naval  service  life.  Vai  .us  areas  evaluated  in  this 
analysis  illustrate  and  provide  an  insight  into  the  comparative  performance 
of  the  Navy  as  related  to  the  approaches  of  the  other  military  services  in 
providing  some  compensation  for  family  concerns  in  the  Navy. 


3. 2. 2.1  Famil; 


3ort  Programs 


(U)  The  Navy  leads  the  other  services  in  organizing  a  definitive  Family 
Support  Program.  The  evolution  of  that  program  and  the  intensive  emphasis 
now  programmed  to  institutionalize  a  positive  Family  Support  Program  is 
demonstrative  of  the  intent  to  strenthen  this  area  of  Navy  service  life.  The 
neglect  in  past  years  as  compared  to  the  other  services  is  represented  by  the 
status  of  the  Navy's  child  care  centers.  Modernization  and  new  constructions 
are  programmed;  however,  the  achievement  of  parity  with  the  other  services 
would  require  a  greater  expenditure  in  this  area. 


3. 2. 2. 2  Family  Housing 

(U)  In  comparison  to  the  ~  .v.  '.nd  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  operates  an 
efficient  but  deficient  family  leu  ,ng  program.  It  is  the  perception  of 
service  membev,s  moving  into  on-base  housing,  that  the  facilities  available 
for  the  family  members  of  naval  service  nembers  are  less  adequate  than  in 
the  ot^er  services.  Tie  attempts  made  by  the  Navy  to  more  closely  align  with 
the  standards  of  ade.,  -,cy  for  existing  facilities  are  falling  short  of  closing 
parity  with  the  Army.  Attempts  to  close  parity  with  the  Air  Force  are  not 
currently  possible  because  of  the  existing  differentials. 

3 . 2 . 2 . 3  Family  Stabilization  Factor 

(U)  Within  society  a  number  of  appruache;-  are  employed  to  deal  with  the 
wide  variety  of  destabilizing  aspects  of  individual  and  family  life.  Such 
items  as  drug  trafficking,  and  other  forms  of  criminal  behavior  are  dealt 
with  through  the  forensic  and  justice  systems.  Such  diseases  as  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  spouse  abuse  and  child  neglect,  etc.,  are  met  by  a  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  judicial,  the  medical,  and  the  spiritual  counseling 
communities.  Bizarre  behavior  on  the  part  of  afflicted  individuals  is  not 
tolerated  and  through  a  segregation  process  individuals  affected  are  removed 
from  contact  with  society  and  treated.  Sufficient  arrestment,  to  allow 
nr  mal  social  contact,  is  the  goal.  Within  the  DOD,  each  military  service 
has  established  a  number  of  programs  to  deal  with  family  destabilizing  factors. 
Among  these  are  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Programs  and  the  Family  Advocacy 
Programs . 
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(U)  Clearly,  the  Navy  leads  the  other  services  in  restoring  alcoholics 
to  productive  further-service  potential.  Though  somewhat  inferior  to  the 
other  services  in  attaining  the  same  goal  with  drug  addicts,  the  Navy 
is  able  to  deal  with  drug  addiciton  as  it  relates  to  the  individual 
service  member.  In  society,  addictive  diseases  in  one  family  member  are 
viewed  as  destabilizing  to  the  entire  family.  For  example,  many  of 
the  child  neglect,  child  abuse,  rape  incidence,  and  spouse  abuse  events 

are  related  to  substance  abuse.  The  ability  of  the  Navy  to  deal  directly 

with  family  advocacy  issues  within  naval  society  appears  limited.  Recent 
organizational  initiatives  to  phase  coordination  control  of  the  Family 
Advocacy  Program  of  the  Navy  into  the  Human  Resource  Department  of  the 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  should  stabilize  this  effort  within 
the  Navy. 

3.2.3  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Accounts  and  Family  Support 

(U)  The  Navy  Family  Support  Program  is  established  as  an  appropriated 
fund  program.  However,  non-anpropriated  funds  may  be  used  to  supplement 
appropriated  funds  in  this  area.  Supplemental  mission  support  Non-Appropriatec 
Fund  Instrumentalities  (NAFI)  can  be  established  in  Category  VIII  of  the  MWR 

accounts.  The  Army,  for  example,  has  established  a  NAFI  for  the  receipt  of 

gifts  and  donations  from  private  individuals  and  organizations  to  fund  their 
Community  Services  Program.  As  other  examples,  non-appropriated  funds  from 
installation  Military  General  Welfare  and  Recreation,  MWR  Category  III  (A), 
may  be  used  to  purchase  emergency  food  locker  items,  while  child  care  centers 
operate  under  MWR  Category  III  (B).  Figure  3.7  shows  the  imbalance  in  the 
Navy  (in  contrast  to  the  other  services)  between  APF  and  NAF  for  Category 
III  of  the  MWR  accounts.  The  improvements  suggested  in  APF  support  to  the 
servicemember  welfare  area  of  MWR  shown  in  Table  3.2  could  alleviate  this 
imbalance. 

3.3  EDUCATION  ISSUES 

(U)  In  Figure  1.1  of  Section  1.0,  Education  Opportunities  and  r  ivancement 
are  identified  as  two  significant  areas  of  dissatisfaction  for  first  cerm. 
second  term,  and  third  term  service  members.  These,  along  with  job  satisfaction, 
indicate  the  perceived  value  that  individual  service  members  place  on  their 
own  security.  The  Navy  is  a  technically-oriented  segment  of  society,  which 
rewards  the  technical  compet  nee  of  its  service  members  through  advancement 
opportunities.  Additionally,  the  path  to  advancement  in  the  Navy  is  channeled 
by  education  and  training  criteria.  Accordingly,  members  of  the  naval  service 
are  encouraged  to  learn  and  acquire  advanced  skills  through  the  education 
process.  However,  the  environment  for  boot  strap  improvement  programs  in  the 
Navy  is  not  particularly  supportive  of  individuals  pursuing  higher  education 
goals. 

(U)  Work  week  criteria  used  for  manpower  justification  purposes  in  the 
Navy  leave  37  hours  per  week  for  an  individual  to  follow  leisure  time  activities 
and  other  pursuits.  A  fully  employed  civilian  counterpart  has  58  hours  per 
.veek  fnr  ofher  pursuits.  Indeed,  work  week  realities  in  the  Navy  fall  far 
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(U)  FIGURE  3.7 

PER  CAPITA  APF  AND  NAF  EXPENDITURES  IN  CATEGORY  III  (U) 
(MILITARY  WELFARE  AND  RECREATION) 


short  of  the  criteria.  For  example,  sea-shore  rotation  may  place  a  Navy  man 
on  sea  duty  for  up  to  70  percent  of  the  period  of  a  20  year  career.  In 
addition,  the  adequacy  of  family  housing  and  the  availability  of  unaccompanied 
housing  for  Navy  personnel  serving  ashore  is  markedly  below  standards.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Navy  does  not  provide  sufficient  housing  for  its 
unaccompanied  personnel.  In  the  Navy,  this  is  colloquially  referred  to  as 
Bachelor  Housing.  In  the  Air  Force,  the  ^erm  dormitories  is  used  to  reflect 
the  concept  for  housing  for  unaccompanied  personnel.  In  the  Army,  one  of  the 
principal  dissatisfiers  for  continued  service  is  the  general  inadequacy  of 
UPH  designed  to  DOD  standards.  The  significance  of  this  in  relation  to  off- 
duty  education  is  the  complete  absence  of  adequate  at  home  study  facilities 
in  modern  barrack  designs. 

3.3.1  Off-Duty  Education  in  the  Navy 

(U)  One  of  the  non-compensation  aspects  of  Navy  service  life  assessed 
in  this  investigation  (Off-Duty  Education)  illustrates  the  diffulty  the  Navy 
has  in  providing  advancement  and  education  opportunities  to  its  service- 
members.  Nearly  46  percent  of  Navy  service  members  are  bachelors  and  more 
than  74  percent  of  this  group  is  in  the  E-l  to  E-4  pay  status.  Many  of  these  18  to 
23  year  olds  are  serving  in  their  first  term.  Generally,  first  term  personnel 
are  assigned  duty  afloat,  if  not  assigned  for  specialized  training.  The  Navy 
is  not  providing  off-duty  education  encouragement  to  these  junior  people. 

For  example,  the  PACE  program  selectively  services  only  6  percent  of  the 
personnel  afloat. 

(U)  The  Navy,  expending  $25  per  capita  in  off-duty  education,  has  been 
relatively  inefficient  in  supporting  the  voluntary  education  process  for  its 
service  members.  In  comparison,  the  Army  is  expending  $119  per  capita  in  off- 
duty  education,  while  the  Air  Force  traditionally  expends  $61  per  capita.  In 
light  of  recent  initiatives  by  DOD  to  relieve  the  tuition  assistance  burden 
on  servicemembers ,  the  Navy  could  pursue  a  procedure  to  supplement  the  other 
10  percent  of  unfunded  tuition  needs  through  the  MWR  accounts 

(U)  A  review  of  the  types  of  institutions  and  extent  of  participation 
by  individuals  in  the  Navy's  off-duty  education  process  shows  1,399  officers, 

5,228  enlisted  and  4,369  dependents  participated  in  the  program  in  1978.  The 
Navy  now  programs  to  close  parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  funding  for  Off- 
Duty  Education.  However,  without  organizing  to  develop  viable  services  for 
afloat  personnel  and  an  adequate  environment  for  off-duty  study  by  personnel 
serving  ashore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  perceived  value  of  these  efforts  will 
be  markedly  enhanced.  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  sea  duty  in  the  Navy  and 
the  practicality  of  the  pn  -en  PACE  system,  innovation  in  delivering 
off-duty  education  services  to  afloat  personnel  might  markedly  adjust  the 
perceived  value  of  education  opportunities  in  the  Navy. 

3.3.2  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  Programs  and  Off-Duty  Education 

(U)  Noticeably,  acceptance  of  tuition  assistance  by  officers  involves 
a  commitment  on  the  part  of  officers  to  extend  their  obligated  service. 
Additionally,  all  service  members  of  all  the  military  services  are  required 
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to  provide  for  25  percent  of  their  tuition  and  fees  from  non-Federal  Treasury 
sources.  This  is  traditionally  met  by  private  funding  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  As  shown  in  Section  3.1.4  of  this  report,  one  possible  vehicle 
for  removing  a  disincentive  to  the  off-duty  education  process  could  be 
through  creative  use  of  non-appropriated  funds  from  MWR  Category  VIII  sources. 
However,  such  an  initiative  must  await  adequate  appropriated  funding  in  the 
MWR  area. 

3.4  POSSIBLE  POLICY  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF  NAVAL  SERVICE  'LIFE 

(U)  In  the  area  of  family  and  education  issues,  efficiencies  could  be 
achieved  if  destablizing  influences  are  reduced  and  the  delivery  of  assistance 
to  service  members  and  their  families  are  improved. 

3.4.1  Family  Programs 

(U)  Obviously,  an  improvement  to  the  principal  dissatisfier,  "time 
with  family"  can  be  achieved  by  considering;  (1)  the  sea-shore  rotation 
requirements  of  career  patterns,  (2)  forward  deployment  rotation  factors,  and 
(3)  the  factors  relevant  to  the  length  of  the  work  week  (including  duty  on 
board,  while  in  home  port).  This  examination  has  evaluated  two  of  these 
three  determinants  of  family  separation.  Tiie  CNO  Naval  Ship  Deployment  and 
Rotational  Factors  Study  of  1978  examined  the  third  aspect.  Based  on  the 
analysis  in  this  report,  it  appears  that  actual  shipboard  working  hours  have 
a  greater  impact  on  family  separation  than  sea-shore  duty  assignment  rotation. 
The  comparative  impact  of  ship  deployment  factors  are  not  examined  in  this 
report  because  of  new  developments  and  yet  to  be  determined  long  term  impacts 
of  Indian  Ocean  and  '  ther  out-of-area  deployments. 

(U)  Initiatives  to  improve  work-week  duty  for  fleet  sailors  are  under 
review,  ranging  from  contracting  of  arduous  chores  such  as  bilge  and  side 
cleaning  to  stabilizing  six  section  in-port  duty  assignments.  One  aspect  of 
naval  manpower  management  that  may  contribute  to  work-dutv  inequities  is  the 
principal  assumption  of  work  week  duration.  Refinement  of  that  assumption 
may  contribute  to  more  pragmatic  shippoard  manpower  capabilities,  especially 
if  time-with-family  is  a  determinant  of  the  assumption. 

(U)  The  Air  Force  is  currently  concentrating  on  establishing  a 
statistical  basis  for  determining  the  numbers  of  single  servicemembers  that 
are  custodial  parents  of  dependents  or  heads-of-household.  Estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  Geographic  bachelors  in  the  Navy  vary  from  8,000  to  22,000. 

The  proportion  of  single  heads-of-households  in  the  Navy  is  unknown.  No 
service-wide  procedure  exists  to  identify  or  provide  for  the  special  needs 
of  this  category  of  servicemember.  The  extent  that  duty  assignment  criteria 
for  such  service  members  and  the  extent  that  the  inferior  quantity  of  child 
care  facilities  in  the  Navy  influences  the  family  separation  views  of  respon¬ 
dents  to  Q0L  surveys  is  unknown. 

(U)  The  comparative  quality  of  child  care  services  in  the  Navy  are 
significantly  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  services.  Attainment  of  parity 


with  the  other  services  in  this  area  will  necessitate  a  systems  approach. 

Such  an  approach  should  extend  to  include  adjustments  to  the  MWR  category  III 
funding  balance.  If  the  imbalance  between  NAF  and  APF  funding  is  not  corrected 
then  an  inferior  child  care  system  for  dependents  of  Navy  servicemembers , 
as  compared  to  the  other  services,  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

(U)  The  performance  of  family  and  child  advocacy  programs  of  all  the 
services  are  unquantifiable.  This  is  principally  because  of  the  lack  of 
service  wide  approaches  in  central izing  incident  reports.  Currently,  the 
Army,  through  its  family  support  program,  is  centralizing  child  abuse 
incident  reporting  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  The  Army  child  advocacy  program  has 
been  in  existence  since  1947.  The  Air  Force  programs  started  in  1952.  The 
Navy  program  is  now  being  established.  Confidentiality  for  the  abuser  is  a 
principal  factor  inhibiting  the  establishment  of  effective  reporting  systems. 

This  aspect  may  also  contribute  to  inadequate  case  management  for  treatment 
of  those  involved  in  child  neglect  or  abuse,  spouse  abuse,  or  rape  incidents. 

The  Navy  leads  all  services  in  the  treatment  of  another  social  problem, 
alcohol  abuse.  Anonymity  for  the  individual  is  a  key  aspect  of  the  Navy 
Alcohol  treatment  concept.  Application  of  similar  safeguards  and  enlightened 
treatment  procedures  may  assist  in  resolving  this  family  destabal izing  aspect 
of  family  life  within  the  Navy. 

3.4.2  Education  Programs 

(U)  In  addition  to  supporting  off-duty  programs  with  adequate  funds, 
two  aspects  of  the  Navy  Voluntary  Education  Program  could  be  enhanced  to 
improve  the  QOL  perception  of  Navy  servicemembers.  These  are  the  delivery  of 
education  services  to  personnel  afloat  and  provision  of  adequate  time  and 
facilities  for  home  study. 

(U)  As  in  the  family  separation  aspect  of  naval  service  life,  work  and 
duty  hour  involvements  impact  on  free  time  available  for  other  than  military  duty 
performance.  Up  to  58  hours  per  week  are  available  to  the  American  worker 
for  free  time  pursuits.  The  typical  sailor  serving  afloat  is  allowed  37  hours 
per  week  for  free  time  activities.  Adjustments  to  work  week  criteria  for 
manpower  management  and  to  the  actual  work/duty  hours  of  personnel  afloat  may 
permit  a  greater  involvement  in  off-duty  education  by  naval  service  members. 

(U)  Traditional  new  ship  habitability  standards  and  unaccompanied  housing 
criteria  do  not  make  allowances  for  home-study  space.  This  may  be  an  inhibitor 
to  individuals  attempting  to  pursue  educational  and  advancement  opportunities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Air  Force  sets  space  criteria  for  many  MWR 
activities  below  DOD  standards.  Consequently,  DOD  approval  is  not  a  necessary 
pre-condition  or  delaying  factor  as  it  frequently  'is  when  space  planning  exceeds 
DOD  criteria. 

(U)  Proximity  of  work,  study,  and  residence  is  a  potentially  exploitable 
aspect  of  naval  service  life.  The  seven  Merchant  Marine  Universities  in  the 
United  States  have  optimized  these  factors  for  delivering  college  accredited 
instruction  to  young  men  in  a  nautical  enviornment.  However,  use  of  BAQ  or 
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VAQ  as  a  substitute  for  providing  adequate  berthing  facilities  to  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  may  be  counterproductive  to  the  enhancement  of  off-duty  education 
programs.  In  a  similar  vein,  leasing  alternatives  to  Milcon  investments  for 
new  housing  facilities  could  also  impact  unfavorably  on  the  perceived  value 
of  education  and  advancement  opportunities. 

(U)  Maintenance  of  MWR  balances  at  present  levels  may  not  permit 
creative  inducements  for  subsidizing  tuition  assistance.  As  in  the  child 
care  quantity  area,  adopting  a  policy  to  provide  10  percent  of  the  individuals 
tuition  costs  through  MWR  category  VIII  will  necessitate  some  increments  to 
the  APF  aspects  of  the  MWR  system  if  other  services  are  not  to  be  sacrificed. 

3.5  SUMMARY 

(U)  In  the  area  of  family  and  education  oriented  programs  of  the  Navy, 
the  Navy  could  markedly  improve  its  child-care  system  and  its  off-duty 
education  system.  Increasing  funding  without  significant  adjustments  to 
management  may  not  deliver  the  types  of  programs  the  sailors  percieve  as 
valuable.  Modest  increments  to  funding,  coupled  witn  policy  adjustment  and 
management  improvements  could  markedly  alter  current  QOL  perceptions. 

Altering  such  perceptions  could  influence  the  retention  performance  of  the 
Navy.  In  Section  4.0  that  follows,  specific  illustrations  of  such  program 
adjustments  are  developed. 
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4.0  ILLUSTRATIVE  CHANGES  TO 
QOL  PROGRAMS  OF-  THE  NAVY 


(U)  Quality  of  Life  (QOL)  Surveys  reported  in  Section  1.0  reveal  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  military  compensation,  the  extent  of  separation 
from  family,  and  the  availability  of  educational  programs  among  first  term 
and  career  personnel  of  the  Navy.  Retention  rates  reported  in  Section  2.0 
of  this  report  indicate  a  relatively  consistant  retention  performance  for 
first  term  personnel  but  a  marked  recent  decline  in  the  retention  of 
second  and  third  term  personnel.  The  enalys.s  in  Section  3.0  of  this  report 
indicates  the  potential  for  a  strong  relationship  between  appropriated  fund 
support  for  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  programs  of  the  Navy  and  the 
ability  of  the  Navy  to  achieve  parity  with  the  other  military  services 
in  the  family  and  education  programs.  In  this  the  final  section  of  this 
report,  changes  to  ongoing  Navy  programs  are  suggested.  These  suggested 
changes  are  provided  to  establish  the  order  of  magnitude  by  which  Navy 
programs  may  need  to  be  adjusted  if  parity  is  to  be  attained  with  the 
Air  Force. 

4.1  ILLUSTRATIVE  QOL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

(U)  For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  program  increments  needed  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  each  of  the  six  QOL  areas  assessed  in 
this  report  are  displayed  in  Table  4.1.  Values  shown  in  Table  4.1  are 
estimates  of  FY-82  year  dollars,  incremental  to  funds  currently  programmed 
for  FY-81 .  Comments  in  the  remarks  column  of  Table  4.1  are  summarizations 
of  analytical  findings  reported  in  Section  3.0  of  the  report. 

4.1.1  QOL  Program  Enhancement 

(U)  The  $283.7  million  QOL  program  enhancement  for  FY-82  displayed 
in  Table  4.1  would  commit  the  Navy  to  a  total  increment  of  over  $1.4 
billion  throughout  the  POM-period.  Focusing  the  illjstration  exclusively 
on  family  and  education  issues  would  reduce  the  suggested  increment  to 
$62.0  million  in  FY-82.  This  would  provide  a  restructured  Voluntary  tducation 
System  and  sufficient  appropriated  funds  to  enhance  the  child  care  capability 
of  the  Navy  towards  achieving  parity  with  the  Air  Force.  An  increment  of 
$62.0  million  in  FY-82  for  QOL  programs  commits  the  Navy  to  a  total  of 
over  $310  million  in  the  program  years.  Table  4.2  displays  an  illustration 
of  limited  QOL  programs  improvements  to  attain  selected  parity  with  the 
Air  Force. 

4. 1.1.1  Limited  QOL  Program  Improvements 

(U)  The  limited  QOL  program  improvements  suggested  in  Table  4.2  do  not 
provide  for  enhancements  to  Leadership  Management  Education  and  Training 
(LMET)  programs;  do  not  provide  for  additional  improvements  to  the  quality 
of  government  quarters  for  Navy  families;  do  not  provide  for  closing  the 
deficiency  in  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (UPH);  and  do  not  provide  for  an 
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extention  of  the  NASAP  concept  to  Drug  Abuse.  They,  do,  however,  necessitate 
a  significant  restructuring  of  the  Voluntary  Education  Program  of  tne 
Navy.  The  limited  QOL  improvements  suggested  in  Table  4.2  are  limited  to 
only  those  programs  that  influence  family  or  education  issues  as  were 
outlined  in  Section  3.0  of  this  report. 

4.2  IMPLEMENTATION  OK  QOL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

(U)  Implementation  of  QOL  program  initiatives  are  frequently  inhibited  by 
institutional  resistance  to  change.  Such  resistance  may  take  many  forms.  Typi¬ 
cally  the  resistance  to  change  is  the  result  of  conflicting  policy  guidance. 

For  example,  programming  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (UPH)  for  geograpnic 
bachelors  is  permitted  in  the  principal  directive  for  determining  requirements 
and  programming  construction  for  UPHJ  In  contrast  to  the  construction  pol  icy , 
a  separate  policy  exists  for  the  assignment  of  bachelor  personnel  to  available 
housing  units.  Geographic  bachelors  (married  personnel  who  are  separated  from 
their  families)  in  CONUS  and  Hawaii,  of  E-4  rank  with  over  2  years  service  and 
above,  are  the  last  of  all  military  personnel  to  be  permitted  occupancy  of 
available  UPH.  Geographic  bachelors  in  CONUS  and  Hawaii,  who  are  of  E-4  rank 
with  over  2  years  service  and  above,  are  assigned  UPH  only  on  a  space  available 
basis,  except  for  military  necessity.  However,  all  geographic  bachelors  who  are 
voluntarily  in  Alaska  and  areas  outside  the  United  States,  and  geographic  bache¬ 
lors  of  lesser  rank  than  E-4  with  over  2  years  service,  are  given  priority  of 
assignment  to  UPH  over  TAD  students  and  other  geographic  bachelors. 2 

(U)  Recent  programming  guidance3  restricts  programming  for  the  construction 
of  UPH  in  P0M-80,  and  because  the  guidance  continues  unchanged,  it  restricts 
programming  the  construction  of  UPH  in  subsequent  PQMs  for  geoqraphic  bachelors. 
This  latter  restriction  adopts  the  UPH  assignment  and  occupancy  policy  to  the  UPH' 
programming  procedures  and  prohibits  programming  the  construction  of  UPH  for 
geographic  bachelors  in  CONUS  and  Hawaii  who  are  of  E-4  rank  with  over  2  years 
service  or  above.  Appendix  C  reports  a  population  of  between  8,725  and  20,524 
geographic  bachelors  serving  ashore  in  the  Navy.  Current  policy  prohibits  the 
inclusion  of  UPH  construction  requirements  in  MILCON,  accounts  for  this  polulation. 
Thus,  the  principal  1972  directive  is  not  currently  applicable.  This  type  of 
procedural  conflict  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of  the  serious  deficiency 
in  UPH  housing  capacity  in  the  Navy. 


Tbepartment  of  Defense,  Bachelor  Housing,  Determining  Requirements  and  Program¬ 
ming,  Construction  (U)  DOD  INST  4165.54  of  3  October  1972,  Unclassified  ’ 

2Department  of  Defense,  Adequecy,  Assignment,  Utilization  and  Inventory  of 
Bachelor  Housing  (U)  DOD  INST  4165.47  of  29  July  1977,  Unclassified 


3Department  of  Defense,  Bachelor  Housing  in  Military  Construction  FY-80  (U) 

OASD  (MRA&L)  Memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  30  May  1978,  Unclassified 


(U)  Policy  authorization  is  also  provided  for  the  uniform  use  of  APF  and 
NAF  for  MWR  activities  of  the  various  services.  Within  that  guidance,  the 
heads  of  DOD  components  are  specifically  charged  to: (a)  insure  that  APF  and 
NAF  resources  are  identified  in  annual  budgets  and  sufficient  resources 
are  programmed  to  implement  MWR  objectives;  (b)  exert  a  continuing  effort  to 
reduce  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  APF  support. 4 

(U)  Within  MWR  Category  III,  Military  General  Welfare  and  Recreation, 
over  50  percent  of  the  overall  costs  of  providing  Navy  programs  are  labor 
costs. 5  in  the  Navy,  full-time  nonappropriated  funded  employees  represent  91 
percent  of  the  total  Category  III  labor  force.  Comparable  percentages  for  other 
services  are  66  percent  in  the  Air  Force  and  39  percent  in  the  Army. 6  Each 
service  has  approximately  3,000  people  in  the  MWR  Category  III  labor  force. 
Comparatively,  the  Army  has  1,750  civil  servants,  the  Air  Force  has  1,097  civil 
servants  and  the  Navy  has  298  civil  servants  in  the  MWR  Category  III  labor  force. 
Ceiling  point  restrictions  prohibit  growth  in  this  segment  of  the  MWR  Category 
III  labor  force. 

4.2.1  Historic  attempts  to  Enhance  NAF  Accounts  From  APF  Sources 

(U)  Throughout  the  decade  (1970-1979),  the  Navy  has  attempted  to  improve 
its  APF  performance  in  the  Military  General  Welfare  and  Recreation  area.  In 
both  FV-74  and  FY-75,  the  Navy  initiated  programming  action  to  convert  NAF  employees 
to  civil  service  status.  Each  of  these  initiatives  involved  over  3,000  ceiling 
points.  In  FY-74,  $23.3  million  was  reprogrammed  from  other  accounts  for  this 
initiative.  In  FY-75,  $28.4  million  was  reprogrammed  from  other  Navy  accounts  to 
provide  APF  for  MWR  labor.  In  both  instances  the  initiatives  were  not  supported 
by  DOD  and  the  reprogrammed  funds  were  lost  to  the  Navy.  In  FY-80  values,  an 
aggregate  of  $79.0  million  was  lost  through  these  unfunded  initiatives.  7 


^Department  of  Defense,  Funding  of  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  Programs, 
DOD  Directive  1330.2  (U),  17  March  1978,  Unclassified 

50iscussions  with  Mr.  D.J.  Cosco,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  (NMPC-652C), 
31  March  1980 

^Department  of  Defense, A  Financial  and  Personnel  Profile  of  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Activities  (Demographic  Study)  (U)  (POP, "Management  Study  Group), 
August  1977,  Unclassified 

7Bureau  of  Personnel,  Special  Servives  Division  A  Report  on  Appropriated  Fund 
Support  in  MWR  (U)  June  1978,  Unclassified  ~~ 
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(U)  From  FY-76  through  FY-81,  a  number  of  minor  improvements  were  made  in 
incrementing  MWR  Category  III  with  APF.  These  have  included: 

•  FY-76  $4.1  million  for  Fleet  Motion  Picture  Program 

•  FY-77  $0.8  million  for  minor  equipment 

•  FY-7S  $0.2  million  for  minor  equipment 

9  FY-79  $0.3  million  for  equipment 

•  FY-80  $12.5  million  for  QOL  package  including;  shipboard  physical 

fitness  equipment,  child  care  center  construction, 
increase  to  C INC ' s  recreation  programs 

•  FY-81  $19.5  million  for  QOL  package  including;  upgrade  of  open 

messes,  upgrade  of  child  care  centers,  library  support 

4.2.2  Current  QOL  Program  Initiatives 

(U)  The  aforementioned  initiatives,  none  of  which  involved  labor  charges, 
were  all  approved  and  are  reflected  in  the  established  budget  base.  This  report 
suggests,  as  a  minimum,  an  increment  of  $30.0  million  in  APF  support  to  MWR, 

Military  General  Welfare  and  Recreation,  Category  III,  in  FY-82.  That  minimum 
increment  is  essential  if  parity  with  the  Air  Force  is  a  goal  for  the  QOL  initia¬ 
tives.  Currently,  *he  Navy  is  programming  an  increment  of  $23.0  million  in  this 
category  for  FY-82.8  However,  programming  for  an  increment  of  more  than  $23.0 
million  appears  a  risk  unless  some  relief  is  obtained  in  meetinq  the  cost  nf  labor 
or  services  in  this  area.J 

(U)  In  the  development  of  POM-81,  the  Navy  initiated  an  action  to  compensate  for 
a  limited  number  (70)  of  NAF  employees  with  $1.5  million  in  APF.  This  initiative 
was  modeled  after  a  successful  effort  by  the  Army  to  reimburse  NAF  for  pay.  travel, 
and  associated  costs  for  designated  NAF  employees.  However,  the  successful  Army 
initiative  was  limited  to  specific  NAF  employees  within  the  constraints  of  D0D 
quidanceJO  The  Navy  initiative  deviated  slightly  from  the  guidance.  Such  a 
deviation  was  essential  to  establish  a  precedence  for  APF  relief  to  the  NAF  labor 
costs.  By  program  decision  memorandum,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  dis¬ 
approved  the  initiative  with  the  following  comments: 


^Special  Services  Management  Bulletin,  1979  Central  Non-appropriated  Fund  Annual 
Report  (U)  January  1980,  Unclassified 

9Qiscussions  with  Cdr.  R.  Harms,  USN,  Head  Financial  Management  Branch,  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command,  (NMPC-652)  31  March  1980 

^Department  of  Defense  Funding  of  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  Programs, 
(0)  uuu  Directive  1330.2  1/  March  1978,  Unclassified 
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"If  the  spaces  in  s  stion  should  be  funded  by  appropriated 
funds,  they  should  not  be  NAF  employees.  They  would  then  count 
against  tne  Navy  ceiling.  Navy  will  have  to  reprogram  the  ceiling 
and  associated  funds  to  accomodate  this  requirement"  J1 

4.2.3  Policy  Alternatives 

(U)  In  essence  the  Navy  lags  the  other  services  in  providing  APF  in  MWR 
accounts.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  heavy  reliance  Navy  places  on  NAF  employees 
to  operate  the  MWR  activities.  The  1976  demographic  survey  reveals  the  Army 
has  10,052  MWR  employees,  80  percent  of  these  are  NAF  employees.  The  same 
survey  reports  t^e  Air  Force  has  30,500  MWR  employees,  S5  percent  of  these  are 
NAF  employees.  Comparatively,  the  Navy  has  15,510  MWR  employees,  97  percent 
of  these  are  NAF  employees.  Within  the  various  MWR  categories  of  activity,  the 
Army  Was  15  percent  of  its  NAF  employees  in  Category  III,  the  Air  Force  has 
7  percent  of  its  NAF  emplovees  and  the  Navy  has  21  percent  of  its  NAF  employees, 
providing  the  same  type  of  services.  Within  the  Navy  only  9  percent  of  the 
employees  providing  Military,  Welfare  and  Recreation  services  are  APF  civil 
servants.  Because  of  ceiling  point  restrictions  it  is  unlikely  that  a  more 
°ouitable  balance  of  APF/NAF  emolovment  ratios  can  be  developed.  Two  policy 
alternatives  that  might  provide  relief  in  this  area  are: 

•  Funding  for  services  and  functions  instead  of  direct  pay  of 
MWR  employees  through  APF  accounts 

•  Reimbursing  non-comye/isati ve  aspects  of  various  NAF  employees 
benefit  packages  through  APF. 

In  either  case,  the  three  unsuccessful  attempts  (FY-74,  FY -75 ,  FY-81)  to  relieve 
NAF  labor  costs,  with  APF  funding,  indicate  that  a  clear  understanding  of  such 
alternatives  may  be  needed  and  an  early  concurence  developed  with  the  DOD  decision 
makers  prior  to  reprogramming  APF  to  offset  MWR  labor  costs. 

(I)  Appendix  E  reports  a  disparity  exists  i  <  the  Navy  child  care  system. 
Additionally,  Appendix  E  reveals  significant  improvements  are  programmed  to 
enhance  the  supoort  to  Navy  famil;es.  These  improvements  include  the  acquisition 
of  up  to  18  Family  Support  Centers  in  the  near  term  and  the  modernization  of  child 
care  faci1  ties  of  the  Navy  across  the  next  decade.  No  programs  now  exist  to 
increase  the  aggregate  capacity  of  Navy  child  care  centers.  Thjs,  the  current 
program  will  rectify  existing  facility  defeciencies .  However,  it  will  not  expand 
the  capacity  of  the  system  to  provide  child  care  services  to  more  children  of 
Navy  serviremembef j .  Additionally,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  current  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  develooed  to  alter  the  characteristics  or  quality  of  child  care 
services  delivered  to  the  families  of  Navy  servicemembors  . 

T( Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense , Decision  Package  Set  4 38,  titled  "Other  Personnel 
Support,  Navy"(U)  15  November  1979.  Unclassified 
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(U)  One  method  of  staffing  the  new  family  support  centers  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  military  and  civil  service  manning.  An  estimate  of  up  to  160 
civil  service  ceiling  points  may  be  needed  to  staff  the  18  family  service 
centers.  This  is  54  percent  more  civil  service  billets  than  are  currently 
authorized  for  MWR  Category  III.  In  view  of  ceiling  point  restrictions, 
the  extensive  imbalance  between  APF/NAF  labor  costs  in  MWR  programs,  and 
the  current  inability  of  the  Navy  to  offset  MWR  labor  costs  from  APF  sources 
it  may  be  prudent  to  examine  alternatives  in  the  manning  of  the  family 
support  and  child  care  facilities.  Two  policy  alternatives  that  might 
provide  relief  in  this  area  are: 

•  Funding  of  family  support  and  child  care  services 
and  functions  on  a  contractual  basis  from  APF 
accounts 

•  Expansion  of  child  care  capacity  beyond  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  68  child  care  facilities,  with  home  start 
type  techniques. 

4.3  SUMMARY 

(U)  This  section  provides  an  illustration  of  the  possible  scope  and 
magnitude  of  QOL  program  initiatives  that  might  permit  the  Navy  to  achieve 
parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  specific  program  areas.  These  program  initia¬ 
tives  are  focused  on  the  enhancement  of  several  specific  programs  that  have 
been  analysed  in  this  report.  Illustrative  program  fund  increments  have 
been  identified  to  describe  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  QOL  initiatives 
that  may  be  needed  to  achieve  parity  with  the  Air  Force.  In  addition, 
examples  of  the  programmi ng  policy  alternatives  that  may  be  needed  to 
implement  the  illustrative  programming  adjustments  were  provided. 

(U)  Parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  specific  QOL  programs  of  the 
Navy  examined  in  this  report  is  achievable  with  an  aggregate  increment  of 
approximately  $283  million  in  FY-82.  Such  an  increment  to  the  basic  QOL 
programs  of  the  Navy  in  FY-82  may  necessitate  a  total  of  up  to  $1.4  billion 
incremented  to  QOL  programs  of  the  Navy  in  the  program  years.  Experience 
with  reporgrammi ng  Navy  funds  in  the  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  area 
indicates  that  procedural  and  policy  adjustments  may  be  needed  to  implement 
significant  improvements  to  the  QOL  programs.  Most  importantly,  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  risks  and  benefits  of  such  adjustments  and  the 
concurrence  of  DQD  decision  makers  might  be  needed  to  implement  such 
i ncrements . 
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APPENDIX  A 


COMPARISON  OF  MORALE,  WELFARE  AND  RECREATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 


AT  .0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  presents  the  results  of  a  comparative  analysis  of 
Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation  (MWR)  Programs  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force.  The  analysis  is  part  of  a  parity  assessment  of  non-compensation 
quality  of  life  programs  in  the  military  services.  Information  developed 
in  this  parity  assessment  is  summarized  in  Section  3.0  of  the  report. 

A2.0  DOD  POLICY 

(U)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to  fund  a 
well  rounded  morale,  welfare  and  recreation  program.  The  objective  of  MWR 
is  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  esprit-de-corps ,  job  proficiency,  military 
effectiveness,  educational  attainment,  and  physical  well-being.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  MWR  program  is  seen  as  an  aid  in  retention  of  personnel  by  making 
service  with  the  DOD  attractive.1 

A3.0  DATA  SOURCE 

(U)  Since  1974  the  DOD  has  coordinated  the  MWR  functions  of  the  service^. 
That  coordination  includes  detailed  accounting  and  auditing  of  MWR  activities 
and  functions.  Annually,  the  services  review  their  MWR  functions  including 
their  Funding,  and  report  their  performance  in  the  MWR  area  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Data  used  in  this  analysis  is  taken  from  the  historical 
files  of  the  various  service  reports  to  the  DOD.  The  reports  collect 
data  related  to  both  the  Appropriated  Fund  (APF)  and  the  Non-appropriated 
Fund  (NAF)  expenditures  for  MWR  activities  made  by  each  service.2 

A3. 1  Per  Capita  Comparisons 

(U)  In  this  appendix,  comparison  of  MWR  expenditures  is  made  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Per  capita  expenditures  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are  calcu¬ 
lated  by  dividing  MWR  expenditures  by  active  duty  end-strength.  Navy  per 


^Department  of  Defense,  Funding  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR)  Programs 
(U),  DOD  Directive  1330.2  of  17  March  1978;  Unclassified 

7 

^Department  of  Defense,  Financial  Management  of  Non-Appropriated  Funds  and 
Related  Resources  (U),  DOD  Instruction  7000.12  of  17  July  1974;  Unclassified 
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capita  values  are  adjusted  to  reflect  the  fact  that  naval  personnel  at  sea 
are  physically  removed  from  the  MWR  services  that  are  provided  at  base 
installations.  With  the  exception  of  a  ship's  store  and  a  few  other  minor 
items,  ships  at  sea  do  not  provide  extensive  MWR  support.  Ship's  store 
expenditures  are  not  included  in  the  Navy  MWR  reports  to  DOD.  Therefore, 
for  analytical  purposes,  the  Navy  active  duty  end-strength  has  been  reduced 
by  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Navy  personnel  actually  at  sea,  in  peacetime, 
less  an  allowance  for  the  family  units  of  married  personnel.  Obviously, 
families  do  not  accompany  serv icemembers  to  sea. 

A3 .2  MWR  Categories 

(U)  The  00D  revised  its  directive  for  the  accounting  of  MWR  functions 
in  March  1978.  Eight  categories  of  MWR  are  used  in  the  current  reporting 
process.  These  are  arranged  to  include  similar  types  of  MWR  activities  in 
each  category.  Table  A.l  displays  examples  of  the  types  of  activities  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  MWR  category. 3 

(U)  The  objectives  and  definitions  behind  each  MWR  category  are  very 
similar  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  In  category  I,  however,  there 
are  organizational  differences.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  combined 
their  military  exchange  system  into  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  System 
( AAFES ) .  The  Navy  operates  the  Navy  Exchange  System  (NES),  independently. 

A4.0  MORALE,  WELFARE,  AND  RECREATION  FUNDING 

(U)  The  analysis  of  MWR  programs  is  based  primarily  on  expenditures 
committed  by  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  source  of  this  data  is 
service  reports  for  FY-76,  FY-77,  and  FY-78.  Earlier  data  is  aggregated 
in  a  noncomparative  format.  Data  for  FY-79  will  nut  be  available  until 
the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  FY-80. 

A4 . 1  MWR  Support 

(U)  Table  A. 2  displays  the  total  per  capita  expenditures  (APF  plus 
NAF),  in  constant  FY-80  dollars.  As  shown  in  Table  A. 2,  the  Navy  has 
spent  less,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  than  the  sister  services.  Further,  over 
the  three  year  period,  the  size  of  the  Navy  shortfall  in  relation  to  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  has  increased  as  shown  in  Figure  A.l.  Comparison  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Army  indicates  that  the  Army's  modest  lead  in  FY-76,  of  $13, 
or  0.9  percent,  more  per  capita  than  the  Navy,  has  increased  over  five 
fold  co  $72,  or  5.1  percent,  more  per  capita  in  FY-78.  Comparing  the 
Navy  to  the  Air  Force  indicates  a  larger  shortfall.  The  Air  Force  outspent 
the  Navy  by  $167,  or  11.5  percent,  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  FY-76  and 
this  increased  to  $218,  or  15.4  percent,  per  capita  in  FY-78. 


3 

Department  of  Defense,  Funding  of  Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  (MWR) 
Programs  (U),  DOD  Directive  1330.2  of  17  March  1978;  Unclassified 
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(U)  The  totals  displayed  in  Table  A. 2  include  both  AFF  and  NAF.  In 
the  following  two  tables  (Tables  A. 3  and  A. 4),  APF  and  NAF  elements  of  the 
aggregates  shown  on  Table  A. 2  are  displayed  separately.  Table  A. 3  displays 
per  capita  APF  for  each  service.  As  shown  in  Table  A. 3,  appropriated  funding 
(that  is,  money  sourced  from  the  Federal  Treasury)  comprises  the  largest 
part  of  the  Navy's  shortfall  in  comparison  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

Figure  A.l  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  current  Navy  shortfall.  In  FY-76, 
the  Air  Force  spent  $67,  or  17.1  percent,  more  per  capita  APF  than  the 
Navy.  In  the  two  years  after  FY-76,  the  Air  Force  increased  this  to  the 
point  where  it  was  spending  $136,  or  47.4  percent,  more  per  capita  APF 
than  the  Navy. 

(U)  Non-appropriated  funds  (NAF)  are  the  income  that  results  from 
sales,  dues,  fees,  and  charges  collected  by  MWR  activities.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  modest  gifts,  all  NAF  funds  originate  from  the  pockets 
of  servicemeinbers .  The  system  used  in  the  DOD  to  account  for  expenditures 
of  MWR  is  much  more  standardized  and  reliable  for  NAF  than  for  APF. 

Therefore,  the  quality  of  the  NAF  data  taken  from  service  reports  is 
probably  higher  than  the  quality  of  the  APF  data.  This  is  reinforced  by 
an  inspection  of  the  data  in  Table  A. 4  which  shows,  for  the  most  part, 
consistent  NAF  expense  data  for  FY-76  through  FY-78.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  one  large  change  in  the  Navy's  Category  VII,  Common  Support 
Service  Non-Appropriated  Fund  Instrumentalities  (NAFI)  data.  In  FY-78, 
no  expenditures  were  reported  in  Category  VII.  The  reason  for  this  large 
decrease  is  a  result  of  DOD  instructions  to  distribute  Common  Support 
Services  to  the  categories  in  which  they  were  used.  Thus,  the  Navy  data 
is  correct.  Apparently,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have  not  been  able  to 
distribute  these  expenses  with  the  same  success  as  the  Navy.4 

(U)  As  shown  in  Figure  A. 2,  in  FY-76,  the  Navy  lagged  behind  both  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  NAF  funding.  In  FY-77,  the  Navy  surpassed  the 
Army  and  continues  to  be  bracketed  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  FY-78. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  on  the  Air  Force  in 
FY-78.  In  FY-76,  the  Air  Force  outspent  the  Navy  by  $100,  or  8.9  percent, 
more  per  capita.  This  was  reduced  to  S82,  or  7.3  percent,  more  per 
capita  in  FY-78. 

A4 . 2  Armed  Service  Exchanges 

(U)  Category  I,  the  Armed  Services  Exchanges,  generates  the  largest 
amount  of  MWR  funds.  In  this  category,  there  is  an  organizational  difference 
between  the  exchange  operations  of  the  services.  The  Army  and  Air  Force 
have  combined  their  exchanges  into  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  System 
(AAFES ) .  The  Navy  operates  the  Navy  Exchange  System  (NES)  independently. 

In  aggregate,  the  Navy  spends  slightly  more  per  capita  than  the  Army  and 
Air  Force.  In  FY-78,  the  total,  per  capita  expense  of  NES  was  3  percent 


^Per  Discussions  with  Mr.  Claire  A.  Moelk  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secreatary  of  Defense  (MRA&L),  4  February  1980 
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(U)  FIGURE  A. 2 

CAPITA  NON-APPROPRIATED  EXPENSES  FOR  MWR 
(CONSTANT  FY  80  DOLLARS)  (U) 


greater  than  the  Army  and  Air  Rarce  expense  of  AAFES.  More  importantly, 
the  per  capita  expense  of  NAF  for  NES  was  7  percent  greater  than  for 
AAFES. 


(U)  Per  capita  sales  provide  a  greater  indication  of  servicemember 
benefit  in  terms  of  usage.  On  this  basis,  the  NES  and  AAFES  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equal.  Navy  sales  per  capita  are  at  a  level  of  $2,365  per  service- 
member.  Amy  and  Air  Force  sales  per  capita  are  $2,384  or  less  than  1  percent 
greater  than  the  Navy  sales.^  Because  of  the  larger  size  of  the  AAFES, 
a  question  arises  as  to  whether  AAFES  is  realizing  relative  economies-of- 
scale;  if  so,  this  could  result  in  lower  prices.  On  the  contrary,  both 
systems  continually  work  toward  price  parity  through  their  efforts  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Exchange  Coordinating  Committee.  Thus,  the  smaller  size  of 
the  NES  compared  to  the  duo-service  exchange  system  does  not  appear  to 
place  it  at  a  disadvantage. 6 

A4.3  Military  Welfare  and  Recreation 

(U)  Military  Welfare  and  Recreation,  Category  III,  receives  the  second 
largest  allocation  of  MWR  funding  support.  As  shown  in  Figure  A. 3,  the  Navy 
has  lagged  behind  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  total  per  capita  support  in 
Category  III.  For  example,  in  FY-78,  the  Air  Force  outspent  the  Navy  by  $55. 
or  15.9  percent,  per  capita. 

(11)  On  balance,  the  Navy  has  gained  ground  on  the  Amy  and  Air  Force 
in  total  per  capita  Category  III  spending.  Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the 
Navy  expenditures  has  been  obtained  from  non-appropriated  funds,  which 
come  from  the  servicemembers .  During  FY-76  through  FY-78,  68  percent 
of  the  Navy  expenditures  were  derived  from  NAF  sources.  Comparatively, 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  NAF  source  has  averaged  39  and  48  percent,  respectively . 

(U)  Figure  A. 4  displays  per  capita  APF  and  NAF  spending  by  each  of 
the  services  in  Category  III.  As  shown  in  Figure  A. 4,  the  Navy  APF  for 
military  welfare  and  recreation  is  considerably  lower  than  the  Amy  and  the 
Air  Force.  In  comparison,  the  Navy  leads  both  the  Amy  and  the  Air  Force 
in  NAF  expenditures.  This  appears  to  indicate  that  either  the  Navy  fees 
and  charges  to  sailors  for  Category  III  services  are  higher  than  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  or  that  a  greater  number  of  Navy  personnel  use  their  morale 
and  recreation  facilities  thus  yielding  greater  income.  Information  on 
servicemember  use  of  facilities  is  not  available.  If  charges  and  fees 
are  higher  in  the  Navy  than  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  this  would  place 
sailors  at  a  relative  economic  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  soldiers 
and  airmen,  for  the  same  types  of  welfare  and  recreation  support. 


Executive  Business  Media,  Inc.,  Exchange  and  Commissary  News  (U),  15 
February  1980 

5Navy  Resale  Systems  Office,  Letter  on  Setting  the  Record  Straight  Concerning 
Navy  Resale  and  Service  Support  System's  Contribution  to  the  Navy  MWR  programs. 
PL0D:6HM;  ndb  (U),  at  30  November  1979;  Unclassified 
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TOTAL  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CATEGORY  III  (U) 
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(U)  FIGURE  A. 4 

PER  CAPITA  APF  AND  NAF  EXPENDITURES  IN  CATEGORY  III  (U) 
(MILITARY  WELFARE  AND  RECREATION) 
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A4.4  Military  Clubs 

(U)  In  terms  of  total  per  capita  expenditure,  military  clubs  (MWR 
Category  V)  receives  the  third  largest  amount  of  funding  support  of  the 
eight  categories.  As  shown  in  Figure  A. 5,  the  Navy  was  bracketed  by  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  in  per  capita  expenditures  for  Category  V  in  FY-76. 

In  FY-78,  Navy  spending  was  lower  than  spending  in  both  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  Moreover,  in  all  three  years,  the  Air  Force  outspent  the  Navy 
by  an  average  of  $101  annually.  The  bulk  of  this  deficit  has  occurred  on 
the  NAF  side.  The  principal  reason  for  the  deficit  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  charge  dues  for  club  membership. 

The  Navy  clubs  do  not  have  dues-paying  memberships  with  the  exception  of 
certain  officer  clubs. 

(U)  Military  clubs  are  one  of  the  major  components  of  the  DOD's  MWR 
program.  The  DOD  considers  clubs  to  be  important  to  the  morale  and  well¬ 
being  of  servicemembers  and  believes  they  contribute  to  unit  identity, 
esprit-de-corps ,  and  improved  readiness.  Accordingly,  usage  of  the  clubs 
can  be  considered  as  an  indicator,  if  the  clubs  are  successful,  of  the 
contribution  being  made  to  the  QOL  of  military  personnel.  Based  on  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  ?  Navy  junior 
and  senior  enlisted  personnel  used  military  clubs  less  than  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  Army,  but  more  than  their  counterparts  in  the  Air  Force.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  A. 6.  In  the  officer  ranks,  Navy  officers  used 
clubs  less  than  their  counterparts  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  Navy  officers  used  clubs  less  than 
Navy  enlisted  personnel.  In  contrast,  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
officer  personnel  used  the  clubs  more  than  enlisted  personnel. 

A4 . 4 . 1  Reason  for  Club  Participation 

(U)  The  GAO  survey  also  asked  respondents  to  indicate  the  single 
most  important  reason  for  joining  or  using  military  clubs.  Table  A. 5 
displays  the  top  five  responses  in  this  survey  for  each  service.  Responses 
of  junior  enlisted  personnel  to  the  survey  indicate  that,  with  the  exception 
of  responses  from  the  Air  Force  juniors,  drink  prices  seem  to  be  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  clubs.  This  was  especially  true  among  junior  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy.  Common  influencing  factors  among  all  the  services 
were:  entertainment;  one  of  the  few  places  available;  location;  and  clubs 
are  places  to  meet  new  people.  About  10  percent  of  Air  Force  personnel 
felt  that  the  check  cashing  service  was  the  most  important  reason  to  use 
clubs.  Check  cashing  was  not  a  significant  influencing  factor  in  the 
Navy  and  the  Army. 

7 - 

General  Accounting  Office,  Changes  Needed  in  Operating  Military  Clubs  and 

Alcohol  Package  Stores,  Volume  II  (U),  23  April  1979;  Unclassified  ~ 
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(U)  FIGURE  A. 5 

CAPITA  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CATEGORY  V  (U) 
(OPEN  MESSES) 
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(U)  Responses  of  senior  enlisted  personnel  to  the  survey  indicate 
that:  drink  prices,  being  one  of  the  few  places  available,  and  socializing 
with  military  personnel  attracted  senior  enlisted  personnel  in  all  the 
services.  Drink  prices  and  socializing  .;ith  military  personnel  both 
influenced  senior  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  more  than  they  influenced 
senior  enlisted  personnel  in  other  services.  According  to  the  survey, 
check  cashing  is  the  single  most  important  reason  why  senior  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Air  Force  use  the  clubs.  Entertainment  was  more  influen¬ 
tial  an  interest  among  senior  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army., 

(U)  By  far,  the  single  most  important  reason  tO'  join  or  use  military 
clubs  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  was  pressure  or  obligation.  This  was  not 
true  among  Navy  officers.  Referring  to  Figure  A. 6,  Army  and  Air  Force 
officers  use  clubs  more  than  Navy  officers.  However,  responses  to  the 
survey  seem  to  indicate  that  Navy  officers  use  clubs  more  on  their  own 
accord.  Intuitively,  this  is  the  true  intent  of  the  MWR.  Navy  officers 
indicated  that  socializing  with  military  personnel  was  the  single  most 
important  reason  for  using  military  clubs.  Again,  drink  prices  also  in¬ 
fluenced  Navy  officers  more  than  their  counterparts  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force. 

A4 . 4 . 2  Reason  for  Club  Non-Participation 

(U)  Based  on  the  GAO  survey.  Table  A. 6  displays  the  five  most  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  given  by  personnel  in  each  service  for  not  joining  or  using 
military  clubs.  Atmosphere,  entertainment,  quality  of  service,  and  hours 
of  operation  were  cited  consistently  by  all  the  services  as  negative  in¬ 
fluences.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  junior  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Navy  considered  socializing  with  military  personnel  to  be  the  most 
significant  reason  not  to  join  or  use  military  clubs.  This  is  in  contrast 
with  senior  Navy  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  who  cited  socializing 
with  military  personnel  as  a  significant  reason  for  using  the  clubs.  (Table 
A. 5). 

(U)  Senior  enlisted  personnel  considered:  entertainment,  atmosphere, 
quality  of  service,  and  location,  to  be  the  most  negative  aspects  of  clubs. 
Location  was  more  often  cited  by  Navy  personnel,  but  this  could  result 
from  the  unavailability  of  clubs  to  Navy  personnel  at  sea.  Also,  Navy 
senior  enlisted  personnel  were  less  negative  toward  socializing  with 
their  peers. 

(U)  Officers  cited:  location,  food  quality,  entertainment,  and 
atmosphere  as  reasons  not  to  use  clubs.  Location  appears  to  be  a  qreater 
deterrent  among  Navy  and  Air  Force  officers.  Army  officers  were  less  satisfied 
with  food  quality. 

A4.4.3  Gross  Sales  Revenue 

(!l)  Another  indicator  of  club  usage  is  gross  sales  revenue.  The 
military  clubs  in  all  services  include  dues  and  the  distribution  of  package 
store  profits  as  part  of  their  normal  operating  revenue.  Thus,  a  more 
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accurate  picture  of  military  club  revenue  in  the  services  is  the  gross 
sales  revenue  excluding  dues  and  package  store  distributions.  Table  A. 7 
displays  these  gross  revenue  elements.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
revenue  of  Navy  clubs  is  bracketed  by  the  revenue  reported  by  the  Army 
and  Air  Force. 

(U)  While  it  can  be  seen  from  Table  A. 7  that  the  military  clubs 
generate  a  substantial  gross  revenue,  an  analysis  of  net  income  reveals 
the  need  for  greater  efficiency,  economy,  and  effectiveness  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  military  clubs.  Each  service  reports  net  income 
which  includes  dues  and  package  store  profit  distributions.  When  these 
elements  are  subtracted  from  net  income,  all  of  the  services  club  systems 
incurred  a  net  loss.  Table  A. 8  displays  the  comparative  net  income  of 
military  clubs.  Table  A. 8  indicates  that  the  Navy  club  system  did  sub¬ 
stantially  better  than  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  club  systems.  However, 
the  Navy  clubs  still  lost  close  to  $5  million  in  FY-77. 

A5.0  COMPARISON  OF  ARMY,  NAVY  AND  AIR  FORCE  MWR  PROGRAMS 

(U)  Table  A. 9,  repeats  Table  A. 2  and  displays  the  total  per  capita 
expenditure  (APF  plus  NAF)  for  MWR  in  FY-76  through  FY-78.  As  shown  in 
the  table,  between  FY-76  and  FY-78,  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
made  modest  increases  in  real  spending  on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  measured 
in  constant  1980  dollars.  In  contrast,  total  Navy  expenditures  for  the 
same  time  period  have  declined  slightly. 

A5.1  Average  Per  Capita  Expenditure 

(U)  Table  A. 10  displays  the  average  FY-76  through  FY-78  expenditures 
per  capita  for  the  MWR  categories  in  each  military  service.  The  average 
per  capita  expenditures  are  displayed  for  both  appropriated  and  non-appropriated 
fund  sources.  All  values  shown  in  Table  A. 10  are  in  constant  FY-80  dollars 
for  comparison  purposes.  Table  A. 10  reveals  that  the  Army  expended  an 
average  of  $1460  per  service  member  of  MWR.  Of  that  total,  $1109,  or  76 
percent,  is  derived  from  non-appropriated  fund  sources.  Comparatively, 
the  Navy  expended  $1408  per  not-at-sea  (not  underway)  service- 
member.  Of  the  total  $1408  Navy  expenditure,  $1112,  or  79  percent, 
was  derived  from  non-appropriated  sources.  During  the  same  period 
(FY-76-78),  the  Air  Force  expended  $221  more  annually  per  service- 
member  than  did  the  Navy.  Though  the  Air  Force  expended  16  percent  more 
per  service  member,  only  74  percent  of  the  Air  Force  MWR  money  is 
derived  from  non-appropriated  sources. 

5.2  Recent  Increments  To  MWR  Programs 

(U)  The  source  data  for  comparing  MWR  programs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  and  for  constructing  the  averages  displayed  in  Table  A. 10  are 
derived  from  annual  reports  made  by  the  services  to  the  D0D.  Reliable  data 
from  those  sources  is  available  for  FY-76,  FY-77,  and  FY-78.  Analysis 
of  that  data  provides  insights  into  the  contributions  made  by  both  APF  and 
NAF  for  MWR  programs.  NAF  estimates  for  future  years  are  difficult  to  make. 
However,  because  APF  for  MWR  is  budgeted  by  the  services,  it  is  possible 
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TABLE  A. 7 

COMPARATIVE  REVENUE  OF  MILITARY  CLUBS  EXPRESSED  IN  GROSS  RESOURCE 

TERMS  AND  TOTAL  PER-CAPITA  (U) 


to  approximate  the  extent  that  each  service  intends  to  support  MWR  programs 
by  rtPF  alone.  Table  A. 11  displays  the  budgeted  APF  for  MWR  activities 
of  the  services  by  fiscal  year.  Appropriated  funds  budgeted  by  the  services 
for  FY-78  through  FY-81  are  displayed  in  Table  A. 11  in  constant  FY-8G 
values  for  comparison  purposes.  Table  A. 11  also  displays  the  per  capita 
conversions  of  the  APF  for  MWR  that  each  service,  is  budgeting  in  the  FY-78 
through  FY-31  period.  The  per  capita  va'ues  are  displayed  in  two  columns. 

The  first  per  capita  column  shows  the  contribution  that  each  service  is 
making  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  MWR  of  its  service  members.  The 
second  per  capita  column  reveals  the  amount  by  which  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force  has  exceeded  the  Navy  for  the  years  indicated.  The  last  column 
of  Table  A. Vi  provides  the  percentage  by  which  the  MWR  for  each  year 
exceeds  the  FY-7G  budgeted  amount.  This  in  effect  is  the  proportional 
real  growth  of  APF  expenditures  that  each  service  has  budgeted  on  a  per 
capita  basis. 

(U)  Table  A. 11  reveals  that,  in  FY-78,  the  Navy  appropriated  $140.7 
million  (stated  in  FY-80  values)  for  MWR.  This  equates  to  $287  for  every 
sailor  who  is  not  at  sea.  In  FY-78,  the  Army  appropriated  $293  million 
(stated  in  FY-80  values).  This  amount  equates  to  $380  per  soldier.  More 
importantly,  the  Army  was  able  to  provide  $93  more  per  soldier  than  the 
Navy  was  able  to  provide  for  each  inport  and  ashore  sailor.  In  FY-78, 
the  Air  Force  exceeded  the  Army  by  11  percent  in  APF  for  MWR  support  per 
airman. 

(U)  Innumerable  shifts  have  occurred  during  the  four  year  period 
(FY-78  through  FY-81).  For  example  the  Navy  has  incremented  APF  for  MWR 
programs  by  $19.5  million  in  FY-81 .  This  increment  provides  for  the  upgrade 
of  open-mess,  food  services  and  the  upgrade  of  existing  child  care  centers 
to  meet  fire  and  safety  standards.  APF  also  has  been  provided  by  the  Navy 
for  recreation  facility  special  projects  and  library  support.  Initially, 
some  of  this  increment  was  earmarked  to  reimburse  NAF  salary  costs  with 
APF.  At  present,  this  latter  initiative,  which  was  intended  to  permit  the 
reduction  of  charges  for  recreation  services,  8  is  no  longer  operative. 

(U)  Returning  to  Table  A. 11,  which  shows  APF  budget  projections  for 
FY-78  through  FY-81,  the  Navy  is  planning  to  appropriate  $139.1  million 
for  MWR  in  FY-81.  This  equates  to  $132.0  million  in  constant  FY-80 
values.  Comparable  APF  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  $397.2  million  and 
$217.6  million  in  FY-81.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Navy  has  decreased 
APF  for  MWR  since  FY-78  by  7  percent.  The  Army  has  increased  APF  for 
MWR  by  35  percent.  The  Air  Force  lags  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  budgeting 
increasing  amounts  of  APF  for  MWR.  However,  from  a  parity  standpoint, 
the  Navy  continues  to  lag  the  other  two  services  in  this  area  by  substantial 
amounts.  In  FY-81,  the  Army  will  exceed  the  Navy  per  capita  allocation 
of  APF  for  MWR  by  $243.  Thus,  in  FY-81  the  Army  will  exceed  the  Navy  by 


Q 

Office  of  tne  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Funding  of  Morale,  Welfare,  and 
Recreation  (MWR)  Programs  and  Family  Support  Centers  for  POM-81,  (U) 
0P-V2  Memo  of  6  April  1 97 9 ;  Unclassified 
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91  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Also  in  FY-81 ,  the  Air  Force  will  exceed 
the  Navy  per  capita  allocation  of  APF  for  MWR  by  $118.  Thus;  the  Air 
Force  will  exceed  the  Navy  by  44  percent. 

A6.0  PARITY  ASSESSMENT 

(U)  If  parity  is  defined  as  equal  per  capita  expenditures  for  MWR, 
then  the  fiscal  resources  required  to  reach  parity  can  be  estimated  from 
the  differences  in  per  capita  expenditures.  Because  the  operation  of 
MWR  programs  is  heavily  dependent  on  NAF,  (74  percent  in  the  Air  Force, 

76  percent  in  the  Army,  and  7y  percent  in  the  Navy)  both  NAF  and  APF 
must  be  considered  ’n  the  parity  analysis.  Estimates  of  future  NAF  funds 
are  difficult  to  project  accurately.  Averages  of  the  APF/NAF  balance  over 
the  FY-76  through  FY-78  period  provide  a  means  of  defining  equal  per  capita 
expenditures  for  MWR.  Table  A. 12  displays  the  amounts  by  which  the  Navy's 
per  capita  MWR  expenditures  differed  from  parity  during  the  FY-76  through 
FY-78  period. 

(U)  In  Table  A. 12,  the  eight  MWR  categories  used  to  standardize 
the  service  reports  to  the  DOD  are  compressed  into  related  fields.  Thus, 
both  Category  I,  Armed  Forces  Exchanges,  and  Category  II,  Other  Resale 
Activities,  are  combined  into  a  single  field,  entitled  Resale.  This  com¬ 
pression  permits  concentration  on  major  issues  of  difference  between  the 
services.  Negative  (bracketed)  values  in  Table  A. 12  Indicate  Navy 
superiority  in  per  capita  expenditures.  Conversely,  positive  values  indicate 
Navy  shortfalls  in  per  capita  expenditures.  For  example,  in  the  second 
field,  Recreation  (a  combination  of  both  military  and  civilian  welfare  and 
recreation  funds)  the  Navy  would  have  had  to  Increase  per  capita  APF  by 
$97  on  the  average  to  achieve  parity  with  the  Army  based  on  the  FY-76 
through  FY-78  average.  At  the  same  time  the  Navy  needed  to  reduce  fees 
and  charges  (NAF)  for  such  things  as  child-care  centers  by  an  average  of 
$79  per  capita  to  achieve  parity  with  the  Army. 

A6.1  Open  Messes 

(II)  Table  A. 12  also  indicates  other  specific  areas  where  the  Navy 
could  concentrate  funding  to  achieve  parity.  As  shown  in  Table  A. 12, 
clubs  and  membership  associations  (categories  V  and  VI)  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  the  Navy  shortfall.  Specifically,  the  shortfall  occurred  from  non- 
appropriated  support.  As  mentioned  orevlously  and  disolaved  on  Table  A. 8, 
the  clubs  of  the  military  services  operate  at  a  loss.  Both  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  were  able  to  distribute  larger  amounts  of  package  store 
profits  to  offset  operating  losses.  In  FY-77,  Army  distributed  $11.4 
million  of  package  store  profits  to  military  clubs.  The  Air  Force,  a  much 
smaller  service,  distributed  even  a  larger  amount,  $12.9  million.  The 
Navy  did  not  do  as  well  in  offsetting  club  losses  with  package  store 
profits.  The  Navy  distributed  only  $8.7  million,  67  percent  as  much  as 
the  Air  Force,  from  package  store  profits  to  offset  club  operating  losses. 
This  may  be  a  result  of  the  Oosephous  Daniels  rules  for  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  sea  coupled  with  a  much  greater  awareness  in  the 
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Navy  relative  to  the  disease  of  alcoholism.  Appendix  F  of  this  report  provides 
an  analysis  of  the  comparative  performance  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse 
programs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  From  that  analysis,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Air  Force  is  spending  326 l  mure  per  successful 
recovered  alcoholic  than  the  Navy.  All  alcoholism  treatment  funds  come 
from  appropriated  sources. 

(U)  Table  A. 8  also  reveals  the  extent  that  military  clubs  of  the 
various  services  depend  on  dues  and  fees  from  members  to  offset  operating 
losses.  The  Navy  obtained  $0.9M  in  FY-77  from  overseas  slot  machine  opera¬ 
tions  to  offset  a  $4.9  million  annual  deficit  in  club  operations. 

Traditionally,  naval  club  and  open  mess  fees  are  minimal  or  non-existent. 

This  is  partially  explained  by  the  mobility  of  naval  service  life  in  peace- 
,  time  as  opposed  to  the  relatively  static,  geographic  positioning  of  the 

|  Army  and  the  Air  Force  personnel  in  garrisons.  In  FY-77,  the  Army  com- 

1  pensated  club  operating  losses  by  $15.2  million  obtained  from  membership 

fees  and  slot  machine  operations.  The  Air  Force  in  the  same  year  compen¬ 
sated  club  operating  losses  by  $23.0  million,  from  the  same  NAF  scurces. 

(U)  Possibly,  the  Navy  could  develop  a  non-geographic ,  Navy-wide  system 
for  club  dues  and  fees.  If  such  a  system  were  developed,  analysis  of 
the  values  shown  in  Table  A. 12  indicates  parity  with  the  Air  Force 
would  have  involved  an  additional  out  of  pocket  expenditure  of  $257 
per  naval  officer  or  a  monthly  fee  of  $21,  and  an  annual  average  of  $89 
i  per  enlisted  servicemember  or  a  monthly  fee,  for  sailors,  of  $7.50. 

i  Though  not  inequitable,  this  in  itself  could  be  perceived  as  a  dissatisfier 

on  the  part  of  naval  personnel.  Recent  indications  of  the  intent  of  the 
■  Congress9  reveals  action  may  soon  be  taken  to  eliminate  club  fees  and 

membership  dues  for  all  military  servicemembers .  One  possible  congressional 
action  could  be  to  provide  either  additional  subsistance  allowances 
or  equivalent  compensation  for  all  servicemembers  participating  in  open 
messes  and  specialized  clubs. 

(U)  Alternatively,  parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  clubs  and  membership 
associations  could  have  been  achieved  by  an  additional  expenditure  of 
$117  per  servicemember  for  a  total  incremental  outlay  of  $61.8  million 
annually  in  APF.  Under  this  method,  parity  with  the  Army  could  have  been 
achieved  by  an  additional  expenditure  of  $11  per  servicemember  or  a  total 
incremental  outlay  of  $5.8  million  annually  in  APF  support  for  open  messes 
of  the  Navy. 

A6.2  Recreation  and  Welfare 

(U)  Recreation  and  Welfare,  Categories  III  and  IV,  is  the  main  thrust 
of  the  MWR  programs.  Figure  A. 7  disDlays  the  types  of  military  welfare 
and  recreation  activities  funded  within  these  categories.  As  shown  in 
Table  A. 12,  the  Navy  shortfall  in  recreation  and  welfare  funding  occurred 
on  the  APF  side.  In  this  area,  the  Navy  lagged  behind  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
j  ■  by  an  average  of  $18  and  $96  per  capita,  respectively.  The  disparity  is 
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(U)  FIGURE  A.  7 

TYPES  OF  MILITARY  WELFARE/RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  (U) 


further  increased  when  one  considers  that  in  FY-78  the  Navy  distributed 
its  NAF  overhead  in  Category  VII  back  to  the  other  MWR  activity  categories 
and  Category  III  (Military  General  Welfare  and  Recreation)  received  the 
majority  of  this  distribution.  Thus,  a  more  accurate  picture  of  recreation 
and  welfare  spending  in  Category  III  includes  NAF  Category  VII  expenditures. 
This  assumption  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Army  and  Air  Force 
reports  to  the  DOD  are  suspected  to  contain  some  double  counting. 

More  about  this  will  be  known  when  the  FY-79  reports  are  analysed  by  DOD. 
Presuming  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  reports  are  not  significantly 
inaccurate,  the  Navy  shortfall  to  the  Army  increases  by  $29  per  capita 
to  $47.  Parity  with  the  Army  would  have  required  an  additional  APF  expen¬ 
diture  of  $24.8  million,  annually.  The  Navy  shortfall  relative  to  the 
Air  Force  would  increase  by  $21  per  capita  to  $140.  This  translates  into 
an  additional  APF  expenditure  of  $75.0  million  annually  to  have  been  at 
parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  the  Welfare  and  Recreation  Category  III  and 
IV  area. 


A6.3  Annual  Average  Increase  to  MWR  Accounts  for  Parity 


(U)  From  TaJe  A. 12  it  Is  apparent  the  Navy  lagged  behind  the  other  services 
in  providing  for  Morale,  Welfare,  and  Recreation.  On  a  total  average  per 
capita  basis,  the  Navy  was  deficient  by  $52  compared  to  the  Army  and  by 
$221  compared  to  the  Air  Force.  Achievement  of  parity  with  the  Army 
would  have  involved  an  aggregate  increase  from  APF  sources  of  $56  per  capita 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  $4  per  capita  from  NAF  sources.  A  number 
of  factors  relating  to  the  Air  Force  MWR  reports  to  DOD  are  suspect. 

For  example,  Air  Force  resale  package  store  profits  far  exceed  the  performance 
of  the  other  services.  This  clouds  the  data  for  both  resale  categories  and 
the  Club  and  Association  categories.  Additionally,  double  counting  in 
category  VII  could  be  more  extensive  in  the  Air1  Force  than  in  the  Army. 

Clarity  in  this  area  will  develop  with  the  analysis  of  the  yet  to  be 
assembled  FY-79  reports.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  it  is  clear 
that  increasing  charges  to  servicemembers  in  order  to  increase  NAF  to  the 
levels  indicated  in  the  Air  Force  data  may  not  be  the  most  efficient 
method  of  improving  the  perceived  value  of  MWR  support  to  servicemembers 
and  may  intensify  dissatisfaction  from  the  standpoint  of  retention.  Never¬ 
theless,  to  reach  parity  with  the  Air  Force  in  MWR  services  the  Navy 
needed  to  increase  aggregate  support  in  the  MWR  area  by  $221  per  capita. 

(U)  Table  A. 13  provides  an  approximation  of  the  average  annual  increase 
in  MWR  programs  the  Navy  would  have  had  to  make  to  have  achieved  parity 
with  the  Army  or  with  the  Air  Force  based  on  the  FY-76  through  FY-78 
average.  For  simplicity  of  display,  the  Clubs  and  Associations  field 
(categories  V  and  VI)  and  the  Welfare  field  (categories  III  and  V)  are 
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shown  separately  in  Table  A. 13.  All  of  the  other  fields  of  MWR  categories  are 
aggregated  under  the  title  "Other".  If  the  Navy  intended  to  achieve  parity 
with  the  Army  in  support  of  MWR  activities,  it  needed  an  annual  average 
increment  of  $25. 4M.  This  presumes  that  parity  could  have  been  achieved 
with  the  Army  and  that  fees  for  MWR  services  could  have  been  reduced  slightly. 

Of  that  $25.4  million,  $5.4  million  was  needed  to  support  Clubs  and  Associations; 
$8.8  million  was  needed  to  increment  Category  III,  the  Military  General 
Welfare  category;  and  $11.2  million  was  needed  to  attain  a  balance  between 
APF  and  NAF  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Army  in  the  other  categories  of 
MWR.  To  reach  parity  with  the  Air  Force  would  have  required  an  annual 
average  Increment  of  $107.9  million  with  distribution  to  the  various  fields 
of  MWR  as  shown  on  Table  A . 1 3 . 

A7.0  8UDGET1NG  FOR  PARITY  IN  MWR 

(U)  Table  A. 11  reveals  that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  made 
significant  Increases  to  APF  for  MWR  in  the  period  FY -78  through  FY-81 . 

The  Navy  has  decreased  its  APF  support  by  close  to  7  percent  on  a  constant- 
value,  per  capita  basis.  The  Army  has  Increased  its  APF  support  by  35  percent 
and  the  Air  Force  has  slightly  Increased  its  APF  support  in  both  FY-79  and  FY-80. 
The  increments  proposed  to  reach  parity  In  MWk  with  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force  displayed  on  Table  A. 13  are  expressed  in  constant  FY-80  values  based 
on  the  average  APF  and  NAF  balances  for  the  period  FY -76  to  FY-78.  In 
the  discussion  that  follows,  for  budget  estimating  purposes,  all  calculations 
are  rooted  to  the  single  year  FY-78.  That  year  is  significant  because 
definitive  data  on  APF  ar.d  NAF  balances  are  available  and  because,  as  shown 
in  Table  A. 11,  growth  in  APF  for  MWR  iri  each  service  Is  calculated  from 
the  FY-78  actual  budget  base. 

A7 . 1  Estimate  of  Potential  Adjustments  to  APF/NAF  Balance 

(U)  Table  A. 14  repeats  the  format  of  Table  A. 10  and  displays  the 
actual  total  per  capita  MWR  expenditures  during  FY-78.  Amounts  shown  in 
Table  A. 14  are  expressed  in  constant  FY-80  values.  Comparing  Table  A. 14  with 
the  three  year  averages  displayed  In  Table  A. 10  repeals  that  the  Navy  is 
still  underfunding  APF  in  FY-78.  Table  A. 15  displays  an  estimate  of  the  po¬ 
tential  adjustment  that  could  occur  to  the  various  service  APF  and  NAF 
balances  given  the  budgeted  adjustments  to  APF  funding  in  the  services. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  estimates  displayed  in  Table  A. 15  assume 
that  budgeted  increases  in  APF  are  used  to  offset  user  fees  and  charges, 
thereby  reducing  NAF  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis.  Hence,  total  MWR  funding 
(APF  plus  NAF)  is  held  constant  at  its  FY-78  level  for  each  service. 

Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  APF  is  not  used  to  reduce  NAF  the  totals  will 
increase. 
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(U)  TABLE  A. 15 


A7 . 2  Budgeting  for  Parity  in  FV -82 

(U)  If  parity  is  defined  as  equal  per  capita  expenditures  for  MWR,  then 
the  Navy  needs  to  match  the  total  per  capita  experience  of  either  the  Army 
or  the  Air  Force.  Thus,  to  reach  parity  with  the  Army,  the  Navy  needs  to 
increase  the  per  capita  outlay  (from  all  sources)  from  $1418  per  service- 
member  to  $1490  per  servicemember .  To  reach  parity  with  the  Air  Force 
will  necessitate  an  increase  from  $1418  per  servicemember  to  $1636  per 
servicemember.  Considering  that  the  Navy  is  close  to  parity  in  NAF 
accounts  (Table  A. 14),  then  all  increments  need  to  be  in  the  form  of  increased 
APF.  Table  A. 16  displays  the  magnitude  of  the  increased  APF  that  needs 
to  be  budgeted  in  FY -82  to  reach  parity  with  either  the  Army  or  the  Air 
Force. 
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COMPARISON  OF  FAMILY  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 
MILITARY  SERVICES 


B1.0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  Presented  in  this  appendix  is  an  analysis  of  housing  for  military 
families.  Private  housing,  as  well  as  housing  provided  by  the  military 
services,  is  examined.  DOD  requirements  and  standards  of  habitability 
are  outlined.  Operation  and  maintenance  costs,  as  well  as  investments 
in  family  housing,  are  analyzed. 

B2.0  BACKGROUND 

(U)  In  compliance  with  guidance  provided  by  D0d\  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  conducts  an  annual  survey  to  determine  family  housing  require¬ 
ments.  The  findings  of  the  survey  are  used  to  effectively  manage  the  DOD 
Family  Housing  Program,  and  also  to  provide  input  for  the  Five  Year  Defense 
Program  (FYDP). 

(U)  The  requirements  resulting  from  the  survey  are  to  be  applied  by 
the  military  departments  and  defense  agencies  when  preparing  proposals 
for  a)  new  construction  of  housing;  b)  improvements  to  existing  housing; 
c)  leasing  of  privately-owned  housing;  d)  provision  of  off-base  rental 
housing;  and  other  similar  requests. 

(U)  The  same  instruction  delineates  the  standards  that  military  family 
housing  must  meet  in  order  to  be  considered  "suitable".  Housing  is 
considered  "unsuitable"  if  any  of  the  following  conditions  prevail: 
utilities  or  equipment  are  inadequate,  the  structural  condition  is  poor, 
cost  is  excessive,  the  distance  from  the  installation  is  unreasonable, 
the  number  of  bedrooms  is  too  few  (to  accommodate  children),  or  the 
surrounding  conditions  are  unsuitable. 

B3.0  ANALYSIS 

B3.1  Military  Housing 

(U)  Figure  B.l  illustrates  the  percentage  of  permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  families  in  military  housing  who  were  suitably  housed; 
fiscal  years  1976  through  1979  are  represented.  As  shown,  88  percent 
of  the  Navy  families  moving  into  military  quarters  in  1976  were  suitably 
housed.  Comparatively,  92  percent  of  Air  Force  families  had  suitable 
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(U)  FIGURE  B.l 

PERCENT  OF  PCS  FAMILIES  IN  PRIVATE  HOUSING: 
SUITABLY  HOUSED  (U) 


housing.  In  the  same  year,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  Army  families 
are  reported  as  suitably  housed  in  military  quarters.  Throughout  the 
period,  survey  results  indicate  that  a  larger  proportion  of  Navy  families 
were  housed  in  unsuitable  quarters. 


Private  Housing 


(U)  Turning  to  private  housing  concerns,  Figure  B.2  displays  the 
percentage  of  families  suitably  housed  in  private  quarters.  At  the 
beginning  of  FY-76,  67  percent  of  Navy  families  moving  into  private  housing 
were  living  under  suitable  conditions.  While  the  trend  for  this  proportion 
generally  rose  to  its  highest  percentage  in  FY-79  (with  a  small  decline 
in  FY-78),  more  recent  surveys  Indicate  that  the  percentage  of  Navy  families 
in  suitable  private  housing  is  on  the  decline. 


B3 .3  Operating  Costs 

(U)  The  operating  costs  for  family  housing  Include  items  such  as 
utility  payments,  repair,  and  maintenance,  but  does  not  include  any 
Investments  in  new  housing  or  modernization.  Shown  in  Figure  B.3  is 
the  per  capita  dollar  expenditures  that  were  made  or  that  are  programmed 
for  all  operating  costs  on  armed  forces  family  housing,  FY-76  through  FY-85. 
Although  large  differences  existed  in  FY-75,  by  FY-79  the  expenditures 
have  taken  on  constant  relative  proportions  that  are  projected  to  continue 
through  FY-85  The  Navy's  expenditures  for  operating  costs  have  been 
consistently  lower  than  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army;  this  policy  Is  continued 
in  the  program  years. 

B3 .4  Investment 

(U)  Ivestments  in  family  housing  may  be  totally  new  construction  or 
renovation  and  modernization  of  existing  housing.  Figure  B.4  Indicates 
that  in  FY-75  Investments  made  by  the  Navy  in  family  housing  (on  a  per 
capita  basis)  totaled  more  than  those  made  by  the  Air  Force,  but  were 
less  than  those  made  by  the  Army.  A  substantial  dip  in  Investments  in 
housing  by  all  three  services  occurs  in  FY-80.  This  may  be  a  reflection 
of  the  OSD  action  on  variable  housing  allowances.  Presuming  this  situation 
is  not  resolved,  the  projected  figures  for  FY-85  place  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
at  reasonably  comparable  levels.  Air  Force  figures  show  significantly 
more  fiscal  support  for  housing  on  a  per  capita  basis. 


Operating  Costs  and  Investment 


(U)  Summing  the  investment  and  operating  expenditures  for  family 
housing  for  the  recent  past  and  in  the  program  years  indicates  (on  a 
per  capita  basis)  that  the  Navy  is  below  the  other  services  in  providing 
housing  for  its  families.  As  shown  in  Figure  B.5,  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
the  Navy  currently  provides  $624  per  man.  while  Army  exceeds  Navv  by 
$172  and  the  Air  Force  exceeds  Navy  by  $308,  or  almost  50  percent.  This 
situation  continues  in  the  program  years. 


(U)  FIGURE  B .2 

PERCENT  OF  PCS  FAMILIES  IN  HILITARY  HOUSING: 
SUITABLY  HOUSED  (U) 
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(U)  FIGURE  B .4 

INVESTMENTS  FOR  FAMILY  HOUSING  PER  ACTIVE  DUTY  END  STRENGTH 
(CONSTANT  FY-80  DOLLARS)  (U) 


(U)  A  slightly  different  comparison  results  if  only  those  investments 
and  the  operating  accounts  that  contribute  immediately  to  the  housing 
expenditures  that  are  visable  to  servicemembers  are  considered.  To 
approximate  the  visable  expenditures,  the  costs  of  construction,  debt  retire¬ 
ment,  lease  funding,  and  growth  in  utility  costs  were  netted  out  of  the  sum 
of  investment  and  operating  costs.  This  allows  a  focus  on  those  aspects 
of  family  housing  which  a  soldier  or  sailor  is  likely  to  perceive  as  affecting 
the  well  being  of  his  family.  This  comparison,  as  shown  in  Figure  B.6,  indicates 
that  the  Navy  has  done  much  better  than  the  Army  in  recent  years,  but  still 
lags  the  performance  of  the  Air  Force.  Looking  to  the  future,  it  appears 
that  the  Navy  is  now  programming  to  fall  below  the  performance  of  the  other 
services. 

B4.0  SUMMARY 

(U)  In  general,  there  are  not  as  many  Navy  families  suitably  housed 
(in  military  housing)  as  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  With  regard  to  private 
housing*  surveys  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  Navy  families  suitably 
housed  is  uri  the  decline. 

(U)  Expenditures  for  operating  costs  for  family  housing  in  the  Navy 
have  consistently  been  lower  than  the  Army'  and  the  Air  Force.  In  the  case 
of  investment  in  family  housing  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  spending  comparable 
amounts,  while  the  Air  Force  spends  significantly  more. 

(IJ)  Examination  of  the  Improvement  and  maintenance  accounts  (those 
accounts  which  fund  the  most  visible  efforts  to  upgrade  family  housing) 
reveals  that  the  Navy  has  done  much  better  than  the  Army  in  recent  years. 

However,  1c  appears  that  the  Navy  is  n^t  programming  to  continue  this  policy. 

The  parity  analysis  presented  here  shows  that  the  Navy  lags  the  other  services 
in  terms  of  providing  funds  for  a  variety  of  family  housing  needs.  Accordingly, 
this  lower  level  of  support  may  ultimately  have  an  effect  on  retention. 
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UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 
(NAVY) 


CKO  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  examines  the  status  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel 
Housing  (UPH)  in  the  Navy.  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (formerly 
called  Bachelor  Housing)  is  living  space  in  barracks,  dormi tories ,  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters  (BEQs),  and  bachelor  officer  quarters  (BOQs).  This  report 
provides  a  technique  for  approximating  the  need  for  UPH  in  the  Navy  during 
the  1980s.  Additionally,  the  report  draws  on  recent  surveys  and  various 
program  structures  to  predict  the  Navy's  capability  to  meet  the  UPH  needs. 
Finally,  illustrations  are  developed  to  measure  the  impact  of  a  variety  of 
optional  policies  that  might  be  considered  in  developing  programs  for  UPH. 

C2.0  DOD  POLICY1 

(U)  It  is  the  Policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  housing 
accommodations  assigned  to  unaccompanied  personnel  shall  meet  the  basic 
physiological  needs,  and  provide  the  space,  privacy  and  furnishings  required 
for  comfortable  living.  The  minimum  standards  for  the  adequacy  of  bachelor 
housing  apply  worldwide,  except  for  shipboard  duty  or  field  duty  arid  specific 
foreign  areas.  Adequacy  standards  apply  equally  to  male  and  female  personnel 
and  to  civilian  personnel  of  equivalent  rank,  except  where  contracts  with 
civilian  personnel  specifically  define  a  standard  of  adequate  housing  to 
be  provided. 

(U)  Civilian  employees  are  expected  to  rely  on  the  civilian  communities 
for  housing  support.  In  foreign  countries  and  U.S.  overseas  areas  where 
U.S.  citizen  civilian  employees  cannot  enjoy  the  facilities  of  the  civilian 
community  without  restriction,  or  where  appropriate  housing  and  adequate 
community  services  and  support  facilities  (including  bachelor  housing)  do 
not  exist  or  are  inadequate,  bachelor  housing  is  allocated  to  provide 
reasonable  and  equitable  treatment  to  both  eligible  military  personnel 
and  to  eligible  DOD  (appropriated  and  non-appropriated  fund)  civilian 
employees  recruited  from  the  United  States.  Non-DOD  civilians  who  contribute 
to  mission  accomplishment  may  also  occupy  bachelor  housing.  Finally,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  temporary  duty/transient 
personnel  will  be  housed  at  the  same  standards  of  adequacy  as  permanent 
party  personnel , 


department  of  Defense,  Bachelor  Housing,  Determining  Requirements  and 
Programming  Construction,  (u)  POP,  Instruction  4165754  of  3  October-!  972 ; 
ilnrl flpd 
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C2.1  Definition 


(U)  Unaccompanied  Personnel  are  service  members  that  do  not  have 
dependents.  This  includes: 

«  those  who  are  divorced  or  legally  separated 

•  those  who  have  dependents  but  who  are  voluntarily  in  an 
unaccompanied  status 

•  personnel  of  a  rotating  or  mobile  unit  deployed  at  forward  sites 

•  temporary  additional  duty  (TAD)  students 

•  official  duty  transient  personnel 

•  recruit/trainee  personnel 

In  some  cases,  civilian  personnel  are  included  in  the  calculation  of  unaccom¬ 
panied  personnel.  Civilian  personnel  included  are: 

•  civilians  in  the  above  categories  at  overseas  or  remote  locations 

•  teachers  or  contract  personnel  when  agreements  of  employment  specify 
provisions  of  housing 

•  unaccompanied  civilians  who  should  reside  at  a  military  installation 
because  of  the  nature  of  their  duty  assignments. 2 

C3.0  NAVY  REQUIREMENT  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 

C3.1  Bachelor  Housing 

(U)  During  the  period  January  -  October  1979,  the  Navy  conducted  a 
world-wide  UPH  survey.  The  survey  encompassed  close  to  200  activities.  The 
results  of  the  survey  show  a  deficit  of  66,239  berths  for  unaccompanied  Navy 
personnel.  That  deficit  consists  of  58,012  enlisted  personnel  berths  and  8,227 
officer  personnel  berths.  The  total  requirement  statement  summarized  from  the 
survey  is  displayed  in  Table  C.1.3  The  current  requirement  calculations  do 
not  make  provision  for  personnel  serving  afloat  (in  surface  ships  of  over  1000 
tons)  to  be  berthed  ashore  while  in  home  port. 


2 

Department  of  Defense,  Adequacy,  Assignment  and  Inventory  of  Bachelor 
Housing  (U),  DOD  Inst  4165.47  of  29  July  1977;  Unclassified 

^Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  0P-Q4  Memo  to  VCNO  titled: 
"Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing"  (U),  Ser:  441/322428,  of  2  November  1979; 
Unclassified 
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(U)  TABLE  C.l 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  BACHELOR  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 
(NOVEMBER  1979)  (U) 


CATEGORY 

OFFICERS 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

k 

Permanent  Party 

12,210 

93,534 

105,744 

■kic 

Transients 

11,010 

104,943 

115,953 

Total 

23,220 

198,477 

221,697 

Permanent  Party  Personnel  include:  shore  duty  personnel,  PCS  students, 
crews  of  ships  of  less  than  1000  tons,  crews  of  attack  submarines,  and 
security  duty  personnel. 

’k'U 

Transient  Personnel  include:  temporary  duty  personnel,  TAD  students, 
rotational  unit  personnel,  mobile  unit  personnel  and  crews  of  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarines. 


C3.2  Geographic  Bachelors 

(U)  Table  C.l  reflects  the  fact  that  221  ,697  berthing  spaces  are  needed 
in  November  1979  to  house  bachelor  personnel  of  the  Navy.  This  requirement 
does  not  include  an  allowance  for  Geographic  Bachelors.  The  principal  direc¬ 
tive  for  determining  requirements  and  programming  construction  for  UPH4  des¬ 
cribes  Geographic  Bachelors  as: 

"Personnel  with  dependents,  who  for  whatever  reason  are  in  an 
unaccompanied  status.  However,  only  those  permanent  party  geo¬ 
graphic  bachelors  who  are  voluntarily  separated  will  be  included 
in  the  requirements  determination  of  bachelors." 

5 

The  latest  tabulation  of  the  family  housing  survey  reflects  a  total  of  23,116 
personnel  with  dependents  in  an  unaccompanied  status.  Of  these  2,820  officers 
and  17,754  enlisted  personnel,  a  total  of  20,574  people,  are  acclaimed  as 


4 

Department  of  Defense,  Bachelor  Housing,  Determining  Requirements  and 
Programming  Construction  (U),  DOD  Inst  4165.54,  of  3  October  1972; 
Unclassified 


c 

''Department  of  the  Navy,  Tabulation  of  Family  Housing  Survey  Report 
DO  I&L  A666  (U;,  of  31  July  1979;  Unclassified 
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voluntarily  separated.  Other  sources^  indicate  a  minimum  population  of 
approximately  8,725  Geographic  Bachelors  in  FY-80.  This  is  under  review. 


Best  estimates  of  ongoing  surveys  indicate  there  may  be  as  many  as  20,300 
Geographic  Bachelors.  Table  C.2  repeats  Table  C.l  and  includes  the  largest 
estimate  of  20,574  Geographic  Bachelors  in  the  requirements  statement. 


(U)  TABLE  C.2 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING  (!J) 


REQUIREMENT 

CATEGORY 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

★ 

Permanent  Party 

12,210 

93,534 

105,744 

: k“k 

Transients 

11,010 

104,943 

115,953 

Geographic*** 

Bachelors 

2,820 

17,754 

20,574 

TOTAL  REQUIREMENT 

26,040 

216,231 

242,271 

*  Permanent  Party  Personnel  include:  shore  duty  personnel,  PCS  students, 
crews  of  ships  of  less  than  1000  tons,  crews  of  attack  submarines,  and 
security  duty  personnel. 

**  Transient  Personnel  include:  temporary  duty  personnel,  TAD  students, 
rotational  unit  personnel,  mobile  unit  personnel  and  crews  of  fleet 
ballastic  missile  submarines. 

***  Geographic  Bachelor  is  a  family  service  member  in  a  permanent  party 
who  is  voluntarily  living  separately  from  his  family. 

C3.3  Proportion  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel  in  the  Navy 

(U)  The  242,271  bachelors  and  voluntarily  separated  family  members  dis¬ 
played  in  Table  C.2  (for  FY-80)  represent  46  percent  of  the  Navy  programmed  end- 
strength.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  independent  survey  or  naval  per¬ 
sonnel  without  primary  dependents,  conducted  in  March  1979,  represented  45  percent 
of  the  end-strength  programmed  for  that  year.  Table  C.3  displays  the  FY -79 
and  FY-80  Unaccompanied  Personnel  proportions. 


'’Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (MP&T),  Memorandum  titled  Geographic 
Bachelors  (U),  OP-153  Ser.  12-80  of  31  January  1980;  Unclassified 
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(U)  TABLE  C.  3 


PROPORTION  OF  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  NAVY  (U) 


PERSONNEL  CATEGORIES 

FISCAL  YEAR 

FY -79 

FY-80 

End-Strength 

519,200 

528,000 

Unaccompanied 

Personnel 

238,942* 

irk 

242,271 

Proportion 

46.02% 

45.89% 

*  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel ,  Officer  and  Enlisted,  Without  Primary 
Dependent  Tabulation  (U),  31  March  1979,  Unclassified 


**  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Resume  of  Results  of  1979 
Annual  Survey  of  UPH  Requirements  (U),  26  November  1979,  Unclassified 


C3.4  Programming  Limitations 

(U)  The  instructions  for  completion  of  DO  Form  1657,  "The  Determi na¬ 
tion  of  Bachelor  Housing  Requirements"  provides,  among  other  things,  specific 
luidance  for  programming  UPH.  The  specific  guidance  for  Programming  Limitations 
is : 

"Programming  Limitation  -  In  general,  programming  for  permanent 
party  personnel  and  PCS  students  will  be  limited  to  90%  of  the 
requirement  to  preclude  overbuilding  and  to  account  for  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  future  strength  projections.  Temporary  duty  students  (20 
weeks  or  less)  and  transient  personnel  will  be  programmed  at  100% 
of  the  average  monthly  requirement.  Programming  in  excess  of  90% 
for  permanent  partv  personnel  and  PCS  students  will  require  detailed 
justification  and  should  occur  only  at  isolated  locations  or  when 
all  installations  have  attained  a  reasonable  level  of  adequate 
bachelor  housing,  or  where  immediate  adequate  housing  of  special 
organizations  is  considered  critical." 

The  programming  limitations  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Occupancy  Stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Efficiency  of  UPH  management 
suggests  occupancy  rates  of  90  percent  for  permanent  party  personnel  and  65 
percent  for  transients.7  Table  C.4  combines  the  data  in  Table  C.2  and  Table 
C.3  and  displays  the  derivation  of  the  Total  Attainable  Requiiement  under  the 
programming  limitation  constraints. 


^Department  of  Defense,  Adequacy,  Assignment  and  Inventory  of  Bachelor  Housing 
(U),  DOD  Inst  4165.47  of  29  July  1977;  Unclassified 


(IJ)  The  proportion  of  the  attainable  UPH  under  programming  limitation 
constraints,  derived  from  comparing  Table  C.2  and  Table  C.4  equates  to  an 
aggregate  value  of  94.79  percent.  Table  C.5  displays  the  relationship  of  officer 
and  enlisted  attainable  limits  derived  from  Table  C.2  and  Table  C.4.  Thus,  to 
comply  with  the  DOD  established  programming  limitation  for  permanent  party 
personnel.  Navy  must  not  exceed  94.8  percent  of  the  unadjusted  need  for  UPH. 


(U)  TABLE  C.4 

ATTAINABLE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  NAVY  (U) 


CATEGORY 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

i k 

Permanent  Party 

12,210 

93,534 

105,744 

'k'k 

Geographic  Bachelor 

2,820 

17,754 

20,574 

Total  Prior  to  Limita- 
ti  on 

15,030 

111,288 

126,318 

Permissable 

13,527 

100,159 

113,686 

** 

Transients 

11 ,010 

104,943 

115,953 

Total  Attainable 

Requi rement 

24,537 

205,102 

229,639 

*  Table  C.2 
**  Table  C.3 

***  Officers  represent  10.7  percent  of  Requirement.  Historically  Navy  has 
programmed  3  percent  of  UPH  for  Officers. 


(U)  TABLE  C.5 


PROPORTION  OF  ATTAINABLE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  - 
UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING  IN  THE  NAVY  (U) 


CATEGORY 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

* 

Total  Requirement 

26,040 

216,231 

242,271 

*■* 

Attainable 

24,537 

205,102 

229,639 

Proportion  Attainable 

94.23% 

94.85% 

94.79% 

*  Table  C.2 
**  Table  C.4 
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(U)  The  unattainable  (due  to  policy)  portion  of  the  total  requirement 
for  UPH  was  identified  in  Table  C.5  as  5.21  percent  of  the  total 
unadjusted  UPH  requirement.  Thus,  the  Navy  never  will  provide  quarters 
for  a  small  proportion  of  its  unaccompanied  personnel.  The  needs  of 
individuals  not  provided  quarters  are  met  by  an  allowance  for  housing. 

This  is  paid  either  in  the  form  of  a  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ) 
or  in  a  daily  rate  for  shelter  (per-diem).  For  simplicity  of  discussion, 
the  term  "sustaining  BAQ"  will  be  used  in  this  report  to  represent  the 
costs  of  providing  BAQ  to  those  personnel  who  will  not  be  housed  due 
to  policy  constraints  on  the  amount  of  UPH  that  can  be  programmed  for. 

Table  C.6  displays  the  sustaining  BAQ  needed  to  support  the  currently 
programmed  end-strength.  The  amounts  shown  in  Table  C.6  are  required 
regardless  of  the  acquisition  strategy  used  to  program  for  UPH.  The 
ability  to  authorize  BAQ  permits  efficient  management  and  maximum 
occupancy  in, the  permanent  party  and  transient  segments  of  UPH. 

However,  until  such  time  as  sufficient  quarters  are  available,  the. 
total  BAQ  needs  for  unaccompanied  personnel  will  exceed  the  sustaining  BAQ. 
In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  in  this  report,  the  Navy's 
total  BAQ  has  been  divided  into  two  categories:  (1)  the  BAQ  needed  to 
adhere  to  policy  restrictions  on  the  percentage  of  UPH  needs  that  can 
be  programmed  for;  and  (2)  the  BAQ  needed  to  overcome  a  shortage  in  total 
UPH  facilities. 


(U)  TABLE  C.6 

SUSTAINING  BAQ  NEEDS  TO  SUPPORT  UPH  OF  THE  NAVY  (U) 
_ (IN  FY-80  DOLLARS, MILLIONS) _ 


PERSONNEL 

FISCA 

L  YEAR 

FY-79 

FY-80 

FY -81 

FY-82 

FY-83 

FY-84 

FY-85 

OFFICERS 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

ENLISTED 

20.9 

23.6 

23.8 

24.1 

24.2 

24.2 

24.2 

TOTAL  SUSTAINING  BAQ 

U 

23.8 

24.0 

24.3 

24.4 

24.4 

24.4 

3.6  Facilities  for  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing 

(U)  The  Resume  of  Results  of  the  1979  Annual  Survey  of  UPH  Require¬ 
ments  reveals  that  the  Navy  has  the  capability  to  provide  116,854  berths 
for  unaccompanied  personnel  in  the  form  of  adequate  facilities  ashore. 
Table  C.l  displays  the  cidequate,  substandard,  and  private  quarters  avail¬ 
able  for  housing  both  officer  and  enlisted  unaccompanied  personnel.  The 
private  quarters  category  Includes  both  government  leased  housing  and 
BAQ  in  lieu  of  housing. 


(U)  TABLE  C.7 


NAVY  CAPABILITY  TO  PROVIDE  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING  (U) 

(NOVEMBER  1979) 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL  HOUSED 

OFFICERS 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

Adequately 

6,821 

110,033 

116,854 

In  Sub-Standard  Quarters 

1,967 

20,307 

22,274 

Private  Quarters* 

(On  the  Economy) 

6,609 

14,300 

20,909 

TOTAL 

.15,397 

144,640  • 

160,037 

*  Includes  those  living  off-base  without  compensation. 


3.7  Prediction  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  Needs 

(U)  Within  the  standards  for  adequacy  established  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  future  needs  for  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  can  be 
approximated  as  a  function  of  end-strength.  The  tabulation  of  personnel 
without  primary  dependents  reveals  that  6.56  percent  are  officers  and  93.44 
percent  are  enlisted.  Applying  these  ratios  to  the  proportions  of  program¬ 
mable  UPH  and  in  turn  applying  these  to  the  programmed  end-strength  provides 
an  approximation  of  the  need  for  programmable  UPH  In  the  program  years. 

Table  C.8  displays  the  results  of  these  calculations  for  the  period  FY -79 
through  FY- 88 . 
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C3.8  BAQ  in  Lieu  of  Quarters 

(U)  With  139,100  UPH  berths  of  all  types  available  and  a  total 
aggregate  need  (at  the  end  of  FY-79)  for  226,400  berths,  the  Navy  is 
deficient  in  capability  to  meet  its  UPH  need  by  87,300  berths  ashore. 
Currently,  the  difference  between  capacity  and  need  is  met  by  BAQ 
supplements  in  lieu  of  quarters.  If  the  existing  10,300  berths  available 
in  the  form  of  berthing  barges  can  be  employed  at  80  percent  occupancy 
then  (in  FY-79)  the  Navy  is  spending  approximately  $117. 3M  for  supplemental 
BAQ  in  lieu  of  quarters  to  meet  its  programmable  requirements.  The 
inclusion  of  the  basic  BAQ  capability  used  to  meet  unattainable  needs 
(displayed  in  Table  C.6)  raises  the  and  of  FY-79  BAQ  approximation  to 
$138.4M.  Over  a  25-year  period  (the  normal  period  of  use  for  a  UPH 
facility)  this  annual  expenditure  for  BAQ,  in  lieu  of  quarters,  equates 
to  $3.5  bill  ion. 


Representative  Population  and 


lui valency  Cost  Factor 


(U)  A  representative  population  of  unaccompanied  personnel  of  the  Navy 
is  computed  from  the  tabulation  of  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  without 
primary  dependents.  The  BAQ  rates  for  unaccompanied  personnel  by  .pay  grade 
category  are  taken  from  a  cost  approximation  analysis  conducted  by  the  Systems 
Analysis  Division  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command. 8  The  analysis 
reported  in  this  paper  uses  the  same  representative  population.  Table  C.9 
displays  the  representative  population  and  the  computed  average  annual  BAQ 
expenditures  by  pay  grade  category.  Table  C.10  repeats  Table  C.9  and  includes 
a  display  of  a  proportional  cost  factor  for  BAQ  per  person.  The  specific 
utility  of  Table  C.10  is  that,  given  'any  representative  population  of 
unaccompanied  personnel,  the  multiple  of  $1489.25  provides  a  rapid  means  for 
approximating  the  annual  BAQ  expenditure  in  FY80  constant  values  for  such  a 
population. 


liaval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  life  Cycle  Cost  Comparison  of  BAQ 
versus  MILCON  for  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  CUT,  19  October  1 979 ; 
Unclassified! 


(U)  TABLE  C.9 


REPRESENTATIVE  POPULATION  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL 
AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  BAQ  EXPENDITURE  BY  PAY  GRADE  CATEGORY  (U) 


Pay  Grade 

Category 

Percent  of* 
Population 

Average  Annual 

BAQ ( $ ) * 

03-010 

2.6% 

3159.00 

Wl-02 

4.0% 

2257.00 

E7-E9 

0.7% 

1998.00 

E5-E6 

15.7% 

1697.00 

E1-E4 

77.0% 

1346.00 

*  Computed  from  a  total  population  of  238,942,  which  is  the  number  of  personnel 
without  primary  dependents,  as  derived  from  the  BUPERS  Officer  Primary  Depen¬ 
dent  Tabulation  and  Enlisted  Primary  Dependent  Tabulation  as  of  31  March  1979. 

**  BAQ  rates  effective  l  October  1979  are  from  NAVC0MPTN0Tr  7220 
September  127?. 

(U)  TABLE  C.10 
BAQ  EQUIVALENCY  COST  FACTOR 


Pay  Grade 
Category 

Percent  of 
Population 

Average 

Annual 

BAQ  ($) 

Factor  * 

($  Per  Person  ) 

03-010 

2.6% 

3159.00 

82.13 

Wl-02 

4.0% 

2257.00 

90.28 

E7-E9 

0.7% 

1998.00 

13.99 

E5-E6 

15.7% 

1697.00 

266.43 

E1-E4 

77.0% 

1346.00 

1036.42 

TOTAL 

100% 

— 

1 489 . 25 

*  Factor  is  derived  by  inul tip"  ■  1  ng  /-i-’cer' 
age  annual  BAQ 
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C3.1 0  Historic  Construction  Performance 

(U)  Over  the  past  decade  (1970-1979),  the  Navy  has  constructed  228 
UPH  projects. 9  As  a  percentage  of  the  Navy's  total  MILCON  budget  during 
the  1970's,  the  228  UPH.  projects  represent  9.5  percent.  The  228  UPH 
projects  provided  a  total  of  71,290  berths.  Of  these,  2,279  were  for 
officers,  16,285  were  for  senior  enlisted  (E5-E9  pay  grades),  and  52,726 
were  for  junior  enlisted  ( E'i -E4  pay  grades).  Referring  to  Table  C.8, 
the  Navy  has  a  total  of  116,854  quarters  that  meet  the  standards  cf 
adequacy;  of  these,  6,821  are  for  officers  and  110,033  are  for  enlisted. 
Presuming  that  all  new  quarters  meet  the  standards  of  adequacy,  61  percent 
of  the  adequate  quarters  have  been  built  in  the  past  decade.  Table  C.11 
displays  the  numbers  of  adequate  quarters  taken  from  Table  C.8  and  the 
performance  of  the  past  decade  in  building  new  quarters.  Though  62  percent 
of  all  adequate  quarters  are  new,  only  1/3  of  the  adequate  officers  quarters 
are  new. 

(U)  The  next  table  displays  the  annual  performance  in  programming 
and  constructing  UPH.  Cost  values  shown  in  the  right  column  are  in  FY-80 
constant  values  for  comparison  purposes.  Inspection  of  Table  C.12  reveals 
an  extensive  modernization  program  in  the  earlier  period  with  a  subsequent 
decline  in  effort  since  1973.  Thus,  in  constant  FY-80  values,  the  Navy 
expended  $495.8  million  in  the  four-year  period  (FY-70  through  FY-73). 

From  1974  through  1979,  Navy  expended  the  equivalent  of  $254.2  million 
to  produce  18,053  quarters.  In  FY-80,  the  Navy  has  budgeted  for  an 
additional  1,237  quarters  for  a  total  cost  of  $30.3  million.  This  data 
is  shown  in  Tabl e  C.12. 


{',)  table;  C.ll 


ADEQUATE 


TF 


TCc 


R  AND  ENLISTED  QUARTERS  THAT  ARE  NEW  (U) 


NUMBER  OF  ADEQUATE  QUARTERS 

QUARTERS 

OFFICER 

ENLISTED 

TOTAL 

NEW* 

** 

TOTAL 

PERCENT  NEW 

6,321 

33% 

70,248 

110,033 

64% 

72,527 

n 6,854 

62% 

*  Table  C.12 
**  Table  C.8 
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(U)  TABLE  C .  12 


ANNUAL  PERFORMANCE  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  ADEQUACY  * 
AND  NUMBERS  OF  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING  (U) 


PROJECTS 

PERSONS 

COSTS  (THEN 
YEAR  $M) 

PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  MILCON 

FY-80 

COSTS 

($M) 

1970 

24 

12,898 

54.7 

16.9 

119.8 

1971 

23 

9,139 

48.1 

14.5 

98.5 

1972 

52 

16,754 

77.2 

21.5 

146.1 

1973 

45 

14,446 

72.1 

13.9 

131.4 

1974 

28 

6,393 

56.5 

8.7 

91.8 

1975 

16 

3,505 

31.8 

5.3 

46.1 

1971 

10 

2,826 

30.3 

3.9 

1977 

7 

926 

15.3 

2.4 

18.9 

1978 

7 

1 ,069 

13.7 

2.6 

15.7 

,1979 

16 

3,334 

38.2 

5.0 

40.7 

1980 

7 

1 ,237 

30.3 

5.3 

30.3 

TOTAL 

235 

72,527 

468.2 

9.1 

*  Source:  Naval  Facilities  Command,  Construction  Status  of  Unaccompanlei 
Personnel.  Housing  (UPH)  FY1970-19BQ  (IT),  8  February  1980',  Unci  ass  1  fled' 


C4.0  COMPARISON  OF  REQUIREMENT  AND  CAPACITY 
C4.1  Requirement  (Navy  Policy) 

(U)  The  Department  of  Defense  suggests  that  Geographic  Bachelors 
be  Included  In  the  calculation  for  programmable  requirements  for  UPH. 

This  policy  Is  complicated  by  recent  guidance10  to  not  program  UPH  for 
Geographic  Bachelors  In  CONUS  or  Hawaii  unless  they  are  not.  entitled 
to  move  dependents  or  household  goods.  Table  C.4  reveals  the  total  of 
229,639  berths  needed  when  Geographic  Bachelors  are  Included  In  the 
requirement  calculation.  It  Is  the  Implicit  policy  of  the  Navy  to  permit 
Geographic  Bachelors  to  occupy  unaccompanied  personnel  housing  but  the 
Navy  does  not  program  for  this  need  In  CONUS  or  Hawaii.  Thus,  elimination 
of  the  20,574  Geographic  Bachelors  identified  in  the  latest  family  housing 
survey  reduces  the  requirement  statement  to  an. aggregate  of  209,186  berths. 
Because  a  recent  program  review  of  this  policy  Includes,  as  an  alternative, 
the  inclusion  of  Guorgrnphlc  Bachelor  needs  in  the  statement  of  UPH  require¬ 
ments,  this  assessment  will  do  likewise. 

/ 

C4.2  Increment  of  Requirement 

(U)  Table  C.7,  as  previously  shown,  provides  a  prediction  of  the 
programmable  UPH  needs  from  FY-79  through  FY-85.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
need  Increases  from  229,600  berths  in  FY-80  to  239,000  berths  In  FY-85. 

That  is  an  increment  of  9,400  berths  through  the  program  years.  Of  the 
9,400  Increase  In  berth  requirements,  620  berths  are  needed  for  officers 
arid  8,780  are  for  enlisted  personnel.  Table  0.13  reflects  an  approximation 
of  the  total  predicted  Increment  In  terms  of  the  representative  population. 

C4.3  Cauablilty  Predictions 

(U)  The  capability  of  the  Navy  to  provide  for  UPH  is  a  function  of 
the  number  of  new  facilities  that  are  brought  into  existence.  Traditional ly, 
a  now  facility  Is  obtained  by  modernizing  substandard  housing  and  also  by 
construction  of  new  housing  through  use  of  the  MILCON  account.  Three 
alternative  programs  are  being  considered  to  accomplish  this  end.  For 
simplicity  of  description  these  may  be  viewed  as  (1)  the  Basic  Level  Program, 
(2)  the  Enhanced  Level  Program  and  (3)  the  POM-82  Program.  Table  C.14 
summarizes  the  level  of  effort  involved  in  the  alternative  MILCON  programs 
for  UPII.  Because  of  the  greater  BAQ  cost  avoidance  represented  by  the  more 
intensive  POM-82  construction  program  the  overall  effect  on  outlays  is 
$50  million  less  than  the  Enhanced  Program  between  now  and  FY-88.  Table 
C.15  displays  the  cumulative  increase  In  facility  capability  under  the 
alternative  MILCON  programs. 


To - 

Office  oe  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Memorandum  tit! ed  Bachelor  Housi ng 

Military  Construction  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1 965  (U),  30  May  1978; 

,  1 Unclassified 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Draft  CNO  Program  Analysis  Memorandum  for 
Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training  (U),  6  December  197^; 
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(U)  TABLE  C.13 

PROGRAM  YEARS  (FY81-85)  INCREMENT  IN  REQUIRED  UNACCOMPANIED 
PERSONNEL  HOUSING  BY  PAY  GRADE  (U) 


PAY  GRADE 

REPRESENTATIVE 
POPULATION  RATIO 

BERTHS  INCREASE 

03-010 

2.6% 

244 

Wl-02 

4.0% 

376 

E7-E9 

0.7% 

66 

E5-E6 

15.7% 

1476 

E1-E4 

77.0% 

7238 

TOTAL: 

■ 

100% 

9400 

(U)  TABLE  C. 14 


ALTERNATIVE  MILCON  PROGRAMS  FOR  UNAC 
PERSONNEL  HOUSING  (FY80-88) 


PANIED 


PROGRAM 

TOTAL  BERTHS  DEVELOPED* 

TOTAL  CUMULATIVE 
FY-80  COST  ( $M)** 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Total 

Basic 

7666 

137,396 

145,062 

$171  .4M 

Enhanced 

8369 

160,139 

168,508 

$741 . 2M 

POM-82  Program 

8912 

177,715 

_ 

186,627 

*691 . 2M 

*Berths  meeting  DOD  criteria  for  adequacy.  Modernization  of  the  existing 
22,274  substandard  berths  is  viewed  as  one  source  for  developing  adequate 
standard  berths.  Modernization  is  included  in  all  three  alternatives. 

**Includes  cost  avoidance  for  reduction  in  above  the  baseline  BAQ  during  the 
period  FY-82  to  PY-88.  Numbers  of  new  construction  quarters  shown  on 
Table  C.20. 
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C4.4  Shortfall  in  Capability 

(U)  The  next  series  of  tables  reflect  the  variance  between  the  pre¬ 
dicted  requirement  and  the  programmed  capabilities  that  rnay  result  under  the 
alternative  MILCON  programs.  Table  C.16  displays  the  shortfall  in  capability 
resulting  from  the  Basic  Level  Program.  Table  C.17  and  Table  C.18  portray 
the  program  performance  for  the  Enhanced  Level  Program  and  the  POM-82 
program  respectively.  Data  displayed  in  Tables  C.16  through  C.18  are 
organized  to  reflect  changes  to  officer  and  enlisted  unaccompanied  housing 
postures  separately. 

(U)  Table  C.19  displays  the  aggregate  shortfall  in  capacity  resulting 
from  each  alternative  MILCON  program.  Table  C.20  provides  a  summary  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  berths  produced  and  the  resulting  aggregate  shortfalls 
under  each  alternative  MILCON  program.  The  Basic  Level  program  continues 
the  practices  of  the  1970s,  building  new  facilities  and  modernizing 
substandard  facilities  at  a  modest  rate.  The  Enhanced  Level  Program 
includes  a  360  percent  increase  in  investment  for  a  10  percent  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  adequate  berths.  The  POM-82  program  involves  a 
495  percent  increase  in  investment  for  a  18  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  berths  by  the  end  of  FY-88.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  POM-82  program  provides  for  83  percent  of  the  requirement  calculated 
in  Table  C.7.  A  program  designed  to  meet  the  total  estimated  attainable 
LnN  needs  of  the  Navy  would  cost  $1.6  billion  more  than  the  Basic  Level 
Program. 

C 4 . 5  Program  Cost  Trade-Off 

(U)  Table  C.21  displays  the  comparative  program  cost  for  the  alterna¬ 
tive  UPH  Programs.  A!1  costs  displayed  in  Table  C.21  are  in  constant  1980 
dollars  for  comparison  purposes.  The  MILCON  costs  shown  are  those  needed 
to  produce  the  number  c^f  berths  shown  in  Table  C.20.  The  operating  cost 
estimates  are  derived  from  the  Equivalent  Uniform  Annual  Costs  developed 
by  the  Systems  Analysis  Division  of  the  Nav.il  Facilities  Engineering 
Command. The  operating  costs  are  for:  operations,  maintenance,  manage¬ 
ment,  linen,  and  refurbishment  of  appurtenances.  BAQ  cost  estimates, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  are  for  payment  in  lieu  of  quarters  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  shortfall  in  facility  capability. 

(U)  Inspection  of  Table  C.21  reveals  that,  on  a  total  system  basis, 
the  MILCON  investment  represents  only  a  modest  portion  of  the  total 
system  cost.  At  the  Basic  Level,  MIlCON  is  1.3  percent  of  the  total  system 
cost  and  at  the  POM-82  level,  MILCON  represents  5.3  percent  of  the  total 
system  costs.  Thus,  under  all  three  alternatives,  MILCON  is  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  on  a  total  system  cost  basis.  Additionally,  the  total 
system  cost  variance  between  the  three  alternatives  is  relatively  slight 


1 2 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command,  Life  Cycle  Cost  Comparisons  of  BAQ 
Versus  MILCON  for  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (U),  19  October  1979, 
Unclassified 
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♦Attainable  under  programming  limitation  constraints,  see  paragraph  C3.4 


ESTIMATED  VARIANCE  BETWEEN  THE 


across 


(U)  TABLE  C . 1 9 

SHORTFALL  IN  UNACCOMPANIED  PERSONNEL  HOUSING,  (CAPABILITY  VS.  REQUIREMENT) 
FOR  ALTERNATIVE  MILCQN  PROGRAMS  (U) 

(in  Thousands  of  Berths) 


ALTERNATIVE 

FISCAL  YEAR 

FY-82 

FY-83 

FY-84 

FY-85 

FY-86 

FY-87 

FY-88 

Basic  Level 

102.3 

97.6 

95.7 

93.0 

89.7 

86.4 

83.1 

Enhanced  Level 

102.3 

97.6 

95.1 

92.3 

79.3 

66.2 

59.7 

POM-82  Program 

102.3 

97.6 

85.9 

74.4 

61.3 

48.2 

41.6 

(U)  TABLE  C.20 


ALTERNATIVE  MILCON  INVESTMENT  PROGRAMS,  NUMBER  OF  BERTHS  PRODUCED, 
RESULTING  SHORTFALLS  BY  FY-1988,  PROPORTION  OF  REQUIREMENT  ACCOMPLISHED 
AND  MILCON  EXPEDITURE  (FY-82  TO  FY-86)* 


ALTERNATIVE** 

BERTHS  CONSTRUCTED 

BY  FY-88  (000  BERTHS) 
*** 

SHORTFALL  FY-88 

(000  BERTHS) 

**** 

REQUIREMENT 

ACCOMPLISHED 

(%) 

MILCON 

FY  82-86 
($/M) 

Basic  Level 

13.6 

83.1 

65% 

$214. 5M 

Enhanced  Level 

40.3 

59.7 

75% 

$774. OM 

POM-82 

58.4 

41 .6 

83% 

$1,061 .1M 

_ 

*  Investment  only,  does  not  include  operating  costs  or  cost  avoidance,  does 
include  funds  for  modernization  of  a  limited  number  rf  substandard  quarters. 

**  Two  year  delay  between  programming  investment  and  delivery  of  facility,  i.e., 
two  years  to  survey,  Dlan,  contract,  construct,  inspect,  and  certify  prior 
to  availability  for  occupancy. 

***  New  berths  constructed  for  investment  in  MILCON,  these  are  additive  to 
existing  berths. 

****Shortfal 1  in  meeting  need  reflecting  all  new  construction  and  modernization 
action  included  in  investment  profiles. 
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with  the  POM-82  Program  representing  only  a  17  percent  increase  over  the 
Basic  Level  Program.  The  Basic  Level  Program  is  BAQ  intensive, 
which,  in  itself,  is  a  substandard  method  of  meeting  needs.  On  balance, 
the  POM-82  Program  provides  for  an  18  percent  increase  in  capability  for 
a  17  percent  increase  in  total  system  cost. 


C5.0  POLICY  OPTIONS  IN  LIEU  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

(U)  Two  optional  policies  are  under  review  to  provide  adequate 
quarters  for  Unaccompanied  Personnel  at  an  accelerated  rate.  These  are 
a  lease/construct  option  and  a  pure  lease  option.  Under  the  lease/construct 
concept  it  is  suggested  that  inducements  be  developed  to  attract  a 
commercial  hotel  operation  onto  a  naval  base.  Conceptually,  this  includes 
the  provision  of  government  land  and  the  guarantee  of  long-term  (25  year) 

100  percent  occupancy  to  the  commercial  operator.  The  commercial  operator 
would  construct  and  operate  a  hotel -like  facility,  dedicated  to  Unaccompanied 
Personnel.  Under  the  pure  lease  option,  off-base  facilities  would  be 
acquired  on  a  short-term  lease. 


C5.1  Relative  Cost  Comparisons  for  Policy  Options 

(U)  Taole  C.22  displays  the  initial  relative  cost  comparisons 
developed  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics)  for  comparing 
BAQ,  MILCON,  Lease/Construct  and  Leasing  options.14  The  lower  values  in 
each  range  of  comparative  relative  costs  are  for  the  E-l  to  E-4  pay  grade 
levels,  which  contribute  77%  of  the  representative  population  of  Unaccom¬ 
panied  Personnel.  Table  C.22  also  displays  a  conversion  of  the  various 
relative  costs  for  use  in  comparison  to  a  MILCON  outlay.  These  values 
are  used  to  approximate  the  relative  impact  of  the  policy  options  that 
fol 1 ow. 


1 3 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Draft  CNQ  Program  Analysis  Memorandum  ror 
Manpower  Personnel  and  Traininq,  6  December  1979;  SECRET 

14 

Office  of  the  Chief  Naval  Ooerations,  OP-041,  Memo  to  VCNO  titled: 
Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  (U),  Ser.  441/322420  of  2  November  1979; 
Unclassified 
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(U)  TABLE  C . 22 

RELATIVE  COST  COMPARISON:  FOR  POLICY  OPTIONS  (U) 


OPTION 

RANGE  OF  RELATIVE  COST* 

** 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  MILCON 

BAQ 

1.0 

MILCON 

1.8  to  2.8 

1.0 

LEASE/CONSTRUCT 

1.7  to  2.5 

0.94 

LEASE 

1.6  to  2.5 

0.89 

** 


The  cost  of  paying  BAQ  (no  matter  what  pay  grade;  is  assumed  to  be  unity. 

The  cost  associated  with  other  options  is  displayed  as  a  range  of  multiples 
of  unity  depending  on  pay  grade.  Relative  costs  are  based  on  an  indepen¬ 
dent  present  value  analysis  by  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
for  a  25  year  expected  lifetime.  This  work  complies  with  0MB  circular 
A-94  discounting  procedures  and  includes  all  known  costs. 

This  row  is  a  simple  conversion  of  the  lower  values  of  the  relative  cost 
ranges  to  illustrate  the  MILCON  comparison  for  E-l  to  E-4  pay  grade  personnel 

C5.2  Comparison  of  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing  Policies 

(U)  Of  the  three  alternative  Unaccompanied  Personnel  Programs  assessed 
in  this  report,  only  the  POM-82  Program  closes  the  FY -80  established  require¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  likely  growth  in  the  requirement  between  now  and  FY-88, 
it  ic  os-timated  that  thp  POM-82  Program  will  provide  Q<5  norront  nf 

the  adjusted  requirement.  Table  C.23  displays  a  comparison  for  the  total  of 
the  Basic  Level  Program  and  three  variants  of  the  POM-82  Program.  All  costs 
are  in  con:  nt  FY-80  values  for  comparison  purposes.  In  the  lease/construct 
option  and  che  leased  housing  option,  the  MILCON  investment  is  reduced  by 
54  percent  in  comparison  to  the  MILCON  option  offer  a  slight  reduction  in 
total  systems  cost. 
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APPENDIX  D 


COMPARISON  or  OF! -  DUTY/ VOLUMTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 


D1.0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  analyzes  the  Navy's  Off-Duty,  Voluntary  Education 
Program.  As  background,  the  historic  shifts  in  funding  for  off-duty 
education  in  the  military  services  are  reviewed.  The  established  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DQO)  and  a  comparison  of  service  approaches  to 
conform  to  this  policy  are  provided.  Next,  the  performance  of  each  service 
program  is  displayed  in  quantitative  terms.  From  this  analysis,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  other  services  is  described  and  assessed  in  relation  to  the 
Navy's  program. 

D2.0  BACKGROUND 

(U)  In  general,  each  of  the  military  services  encourages  its  personnel 
to  participate  in  off-duty  education  programs.  Courses  are  provided  by 
accredited  education  institutions  on  military  installations.  Service 
members  may  also  attend  on-campus  instruction  at  educational  institutions 
located  in  close  proximity  to  military  installations.  Funding  for  these 
educational  programs  is  provided  by  a  tuition  assistance  program,  and  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  through  G.I.  Bill  educational  benefits. 

D2.1  Historic  Shifts1 

(U)  Tuition  assistance  has  been  provided  for  the  off-duty  education 
of  military  personnel  since  World  War  II.  Prior  to  the  mid-1950's,  the 
emphasis  was  primarily  directed  toward  identifying  individuals  eligible 
for  tuition  assistance.  Initially,  tuition  assistance  funds  were  limited 
to  enlisted  personnel  and  were  considered  to  be  a  benefit  of  service. 

In  1945,  Congress  expanded  the  scope  of  tuition  assistance  to  include 
officers . 

(U)  During  the  period  of  1952  through  1972,  little  was  said  to  further 
define  the  purpose  of  tuition  assistance  or  to  specify  the  types  of  courses 
which  could  be  funded.  Since  1972,  Congress  has  increasingly  indicated 
that  much  of  the  fully-funded  graduate  education  could  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  tuition  assistance.  This  is  a  shift  away  from  the  enhancement 
of  the  services'  graduate-level  education.  This  trend  culminated  in  1978 
when  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  directed  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DQD)  to  establish  a  system  of  educational  objectives  and  to  implement 
a  system  of  priorities  for  the  use  of  tuition  assistance  funds  to  focus 
on  occupations  that  are  in  short  supply. 


1  Department  of  Defense,  Graduate  Education  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  (U) 
A  report  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  March  1979;  Unclassified 


(U)  The  Veterans  Administration  reports  that  the  cost  of  in-service 
G.I.  Bill  educational  benefits  for  the  active  duty  military  personnel 
enrolled  in  college  courses  during  FY-78  was  approximately  $48  million. 

In  comparison,  total  000  appropriated  funds  for  off-duty  education  programs 
for  FY-78  equalled  $105.6  million. 

(U)  Public  Law  94-502,  the  Veterans'  Education  and  Employment 
Assistance  Act  of  1976,  terminated  G.I.  Bill  educational  benefits  for  all 
individuals  who  entered  active  duty  after  31  December  1976.  In  its  place, 
an  educational  matching  assistance  program  for  peacetime  military  volunteers 
was  established.  Under  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP), 
as  the  contributory  plan  is  known,  servicemcmbers  may  not  use  their  educa¬ 
tional  funds  until  after  their  Initial  tour  of  duty  or  six  years,  whichever 
occurs  first.  Thus,  for  those  servicemembers  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for 
the  G.I.  Bill,  tuition  assistance  may  be  the  only  source  of  funding  for 
off-duty  voluntary  education  until  they  attain  career  stacus  or  leave  the 
service. 


02.2  DOD  Pol ici 


(U)  DOD  provides  guidance  for  the  management  of  the  off-duty  education 
programs  of  the  services. 2  That  guidance  defines  various  aspects  of  the 
voluntary  educational  system,  directs  000-wide  policies,  and  establishes 
standards  for  the  various  off-duty  education  programs  of  the  military 
services.  Recent  adjustments  in  the  DOD  policy  for  off-duty  education 
programs  shifts  the  emphasis  from  one  of  maturing  Individuals  through 
educational  Improvement,  to  the  achievement  of  managerial  efficiency  for 
voluntary  educational  programs.  Figure  D.l  displays  the  new  policy  along¬ 
side  the  earlier  policy.  Additionally,  the  DOD  policy  suggests  that  military 
personnel  be  encouraged  to  use  voluntary  educational  programs  to  meet  s peel f i 
goals.  As  in  the  case  of  the  basic  policy  shift  displayed  in  Figure  D.l,  the 
intended  purposes  of  voluntary,  off-duty  education  programs  have  been  altered 
Figure  D.2  displays  the  adjusted  goals  alongside  the  earlier  goals.  The 
earlier  goals  of  fulfilling  individual  aspirations  and  enhancing  individual 
capabilities  have  been  dropped.  The  earlier  set  of  goals  and  the  off-duty 
education  program  policies  were  established  in  an  era  of  G.I.  Bill  benefits 
and  at  the  outset  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
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DOD  GOALS,  20  AUGUST  1975* 

REVISED  DOD  GOALS,  4  FEBRUARY  1980* 

Military  personnel  shall  be  encour- 

Military  personnel  shall  be  encour- 

aged  to  use  voluntary  education  pro- 

aged  to  use  voluntary  education 

grains  to  develop  (educationally  and 
professional ly)  toward  the  following 
goals: 

programs  to: 

•  Perform  military  assignments  more 
effectively 

•  Enhance  their  military  effectiveness 

•  Prepare  for  positions  of  higher 

•  Prepare  for  positions  of  greater 

military  responsibility 
•  Improve  quality  of  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  educational 
programs 

responsibility  in  the  Armed  Forces 

t  Adjust  to  productive  post-service 

•  Prepare  for  productive  post-service 

careers 

«  Fulfill  individual  aspirations 
«  Enhance  individual  aspirations 

careers 

*  Source  D00  INST  1322. 8  series 


(U)  FIGURE  D.2 

ADJUSTMENTS  TO  DOD  OFF-DUTY  EDUCATION  GOALS  (U) 


D2 . 3  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program  (VEAP) 

(U)  Table  D.l  displays  the  number  of  enlisted  VEAP  participants  in 
1977  and  1978.  Totals  shown  for  each  service  have  been  reduced  by  the  con¬ 
tinuation  ratios  of  68  percent  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  48  percent  for 
the  Army,  as  reported  by  DOQ.^  Officers  are  not  included  in  the  data  because 
the  total  number  of  officers  enrolled  in  VEAP,  DOD-wide,  was  177  in  1977,  and 
824  in  1978.  Table  D.l  reveals  a  definite  variance  in  the  intensity  of  VEAP 
participation  by  airmen  in  the  Air  Force  as  compared  to  the  other  service 
members.  The  Air  Force  favors  other  educational  inducement  programs,  such 
as  tuition  assistance. 


(U)  TABLE  D.l 

NUMBER  OF  ENLISTED  VEAr  PARTICIPANTS 
AFTER  TWO  YEARS  OF  VEAP  EXISTENCE  (U) 
(1977  AND  1978) 


SERVICE 

Enlisted  Participants  by  Year* 

Continuing 

Total 

Proportion 

To  FY-78 

End  Strength 

1977 

1978 

ARMY 

24,509 

40,819 

31,357 

4.0% 

NAVY** 

12,753 

20,729 

23,103 

4.0% 

AIR  FORCE 

482 

4,694 

3,571 

0.6% 

Source:  DOD  Report  to  Congress  in  April  1979 

**  Does  not  include  Marine  Corps  (.69%  continuance  equates  to  5,322  Marines,  or 
approximate!  v  3%  of  their  FY-78  end.  strength .) 


■^Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Second  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  on  Post- 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program  (U),  April  1979; 

Unclassi fied 
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(U)  Experience  with  the  G.I.  Bill  substitute,  the  VEAP,  during  the 
years  1977  to  1978,  reveals  that  (DQD-wide)  552,801  servicemen  were  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  VEAP  contributory  plan.4  Of  those  eligible,  111,731 
or  approximately  20  percent  set  aside  from  $50  to  $75  per  month  by  allotment 
in  the  VEAP.  In  the  course  of  the  two  year  period,  9,378  participants,  or 
8  percent,  discontinued  participation  voluntarily.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  in-service  voluntary  discontinuance  is  fiscal  Hardship.  Thus,  after  two 
years,  less  than  16  percent  of  all  possible  VEAP  participants  are  continuing 
to  set  aside  money  for  post  service  education. 

D2.4  Tuition  Assistance 

(U)  Specific  criteria  for  management  of  tuition  assistance  funds  in  the 
voluntary  education  programs  of  the  military  services  is  also  established  by 
the  DOD.  in  1978,  tuition  assistance  represented  68  percent  of  all  federal 
funds  expended  in  the  off-duty  education  proqrams  of  the  services.  Thu  continuing 
decline  in  the  number  of  servicemembers  eiiqlble  for  VA  in-sorvlcu  benefits 
may  influence  an  increasing  reliance  in  the  future  on  tuition  assistance  as 
a  principal  source  of  funds  for  voluntary  education  programs.  Thu  specific 
criteria  established  by  DOU  for  the  use  of  tuition  assistance  by  survicumum- 
bers  are: 

•  The  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  support  survkemumburs  participation 
in  voluntary  educational  programs  will  be  limited  to  no  more  than 

75  percent  of  the  charges  for  tuition  and  fuos, 

•  Tuition  assistance  provided  by  the  services  may  not  duplicate  of  hut* 

benefit:;  received  from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  Veterans1 
Administration .  ” 

•  Officers  incur  a  2-year  active  servico  commitment  when  they  accept 
tuition  assistance. 


^Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Education  and  Training)  OOP  Educational 
Incentives  Study  (U),  9  February  1980;  Unclassified 


D2.5  Comparison  of  Service  Approaches  for  Tuition  Assistance^ 

(U)  Each  Service  varies  the  criteria  and  management  of  tuition  aid 
funding.  For  example,  the  Army  does  not  provide  tuition  assistance  for 
courses  or  degree  programs  beyond  the  master's  degree  level,  or  for  a  second 
degree  at  the  educational  level  already  achieved  by  an  individual.  Further, 
tuition  assistance  is  not  granted  G.I.  bill-elij.ole  officers  at  the 
graduate  degree  level  unless  the  degree  is  one  for  which  validated  billets 
exist. 

(U)  Since  July  1976,  use  of  tuition  assistance  by  naval  officers  has 
been  limited  to  graduate  studies  in  disciplines  in  which  there  is  an 
inventory  shortage  in  validated  billet  requirements .  The  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  reviews  all  officer  requests  for  tuition  assistance  and  approves  them 
only  if  the  graduate  courses  or  degree  programs  are  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  educational  objectives  which  satisfy  specific  Navy  billet 
requirements.  In  the  Marine  Corps,  graduate  courses  are  approved  only  if 
they  do  not  duplicate  previous  graduate  study  and  only  at  a  level  beyond 
any  degree  previously  earned,  regardless  of  the  funding  source. 

(U)  The  Air  Force  provides  tuition  assistance  to  all  personnel  (officers 
and  enlisted)  subject  to  the  criteria  established  by  DOD.  Air  Force 
officers  receiving  tuition  assistance  am  not  limited  to  graduate  education 
that  is  directly  related  to  their  military  occupation  or  to  shortage 
specialities.  However,  individual  counseling  emphasizes  the  shortage  areas 
and  encourages  selection  of  cour.  js  id  degree  programs  in  corresponding 
academic  disciplines. 

(U)  Table  D.2  shows  the  FY-79  alloiation  of  appropriated  funds  to  each 
of  the  services'  off  m ay,  voluntary  education  programs  and  the  amount  and 
relative  proportion  i  '  these  funds  expended  directly  on  tuition  assistance. 

As  shown  iri  the  table,  the  Army's  allocation  of  their  total  appropriated 
funding  to  tuition  assistance  is  40  percent,  which  approximates  the  DOD-wide 
average  of  43  percent.  The  Air  force  and  Marine  '"orps  allocate  substantially 
more,  55  and  bl  percent,  respectively,  than  the  DOD-wide  average.  In  sharp 
contrast,  the  Navy  allocates  29  percent  of  its  off  duty,  voluntary  education 
funding  to  tuition  assistance.  Consequently,  71  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
for  Voluntary  Education  in  the  Navy  is  for  purposes  other  than  tuition  assist¬ 
ance. 


(U)  Service  tuition  assistance  may  not  duplicate  other  benefits 
received  from  the  Federal  Treasury  or  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Other 
forms  of  non-dupl icative  educational  aid  include  support  from  state  and 
municipal  governments,  grants  and  non-appropr iated  funds.  In  the  past 
(1975  -  1977),  non-appropriated  funds  have  represented  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  instructional  funding  for  Army  and  Air  Force  voluntary  education  pro¬ 
grams.  All  other  forms  of  non-dupl icative  funding  have  represented  5  percent 


^Department  of  Defense,  Graduate  Education  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  Report  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  (U)  March~1  979;  'Jnclassi fied 


(U)  TABLE  D.2 

OFF-DUTY  VOLUNTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  (U) 

(TOTAL  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  SUPPORT  AND  TUITION  ASSISTANCE  PORTION) 


SERVICE 

FY-79  Appropriated  Funds  ($000) 

Total 

Proqram* 

Tuition 

Assistance 

Portion** 

Tuition  Assistance 
Proportion 

Army 

71 ,695 

28,900 

40% 

Air  Force 

26,403 

14,600 

55% 

Navy 

10,598  *** 

3,055 

29% 

Total 

ATI -DOD 

112,297 

48,755 

43% 

*  January  1980  FYDp  -  Operation  and  Maintenance  Funds,  less  DANTES 
(Defense  Activities  for  Non-Traditional  Educational  Support)  which 
was  formerly  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  now 
under  the  single  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

**  Source:  DOD  Graduate  Education  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  March  1979. 

***  Program  $13,978  thousand,  less  $3,380  thousand  SECNAV  DANTES  funds 
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of  the  Army  instructional  funding  and  1  percent  of  the  Air  Force  instructional 
funding.  No  information  is  available  on  the  extent  of  non-dupl icative  funding 
support  to  the  instructional  segment  of  the  voluntary  education  programs  of 
the  Navy. 6 

D3.0  PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 
D3 . 1  Funding  Sources 

(U)  In  addition  to  appropriated  fund  support,  the  services  encourage 
servicemembers  to  use  VA  in-service  educational  benefits  and  other  sources, 
when  available.  Table  D.3  displays  three  comparisons  of  the  aggregate  fund¬ 
ing  for  various  categories  of  use  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Off-Duty,  Voluntary 
Education  Programs.  The  values  displayed  in  Table  D.3  represent  the  composite 
proportion  for  the  three  year  period  immeoiately  following  the  establishment 
of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  Note  that  comparative  data  for  the  Navy  is  not 
availabl e. 

(U)  Table  D.3  displays  Army  and  Air  Force  information  individually.  The 
instructional  funds  and  operating  funds  are  identified  separately.  Instruct¬ 
ional  costs  consist  of  tuition  costs,  funds  expended  for  instructors,  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  direct  delivery  of  education.  Operating  or  over¬ 
head  costs  comprise  all  other  costs,  which  are  administrative  in  nature  and 
consist  of  management  and  support  expenses. 

(U)  Inspection  of  the  funding  data  in  Table  D.3  reveals  that  funding 
sources  categorized  as  "other"  (self-pay  and  state  or  municipal  agency  fund¬ 
ing)  and  "non-appropriated  funds"  are  relatively  negligible  sources  of  sup¬ 
port  to  off-duty,  voluntary  education  in  the  military  services.  In  both 
services,  appropriated  funds  provided  for  more  than  99  percent  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  funds  in  support  of  off-duty  education.  Appropriated  funds  and  VA  benefits 
combined,  provided  for  94  percent  of  the  instructional  costs  in  the  Army  and 
for  over  99  percent  of  the  instructional  costs  in  the  Air  Force. 

(U)  The  first  comparison  column  in  Table  D.3  (the  percent  of  each 
source  of  off-duty  education  funds  as  compared  to  total  appropriated  funding 
for  off-duty  education)  shows  that  42  percent  of  appropriated  funds  were 
allocated  for  instructional  purposes  and  the  remaining  58  percent  used  to 
support  operating  expenses  for  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  during  the  FY - 7 5 
through  FY-77  time  frame.  In  the  Army  off-duty  education  oroqrain,  VA  benefits 
for  instructional  purposes  were  174  percent  of  total  appropriated  funding, 
likewise,  in  the  Air  Force,  VA  benefits  for  instructional  purposes  were  iU5 
percent  of  total  program  appropriated  funding. 


6Presearch  Inc.,  An  Application  of  Army  and  Air  Force  Education  Program 
•'anticipation  and  Funding  Profiles  to  the  Navy  Campus  for  Achievement 
Program  (II ) ,  Technical  Report  No.  368,  24  January  1  978;  Unclassified 
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(U)  The  s_:ond  comparison  column  in  Table  D.3  shows  the  relative 
contribution  of  each  source  of  funding  for  instructional  services  in  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  relation  to  the  total  funding  for  instructional 
purposes.'  As  shown  in  the  Army,  appropriated  funds  accounted  for  34 
percent  of  the  total  instructional  services.  Consequently,  approximately 
66  percent  of  the  Army  instructional  costs  were  covered  by  VA  and  other 
sources  of  funds.  The  Air  Force  also  has  been  heavily  dependent  on  VA 
benefits  to  meet  instructional  costs.  Appropriated  funds  accounted  for 
29  percent  and  VA  funding  approximately  71  percent  of  the  total  instruc¬ 
tional  funds.  A  decline  in  the  use  of  in-service  VA  benefits  may  necessitate 
a  heavier  reliance  on  tuition  assistance  or  other  forms  of  educational 
assistance,  in  all  services. 

(U)  The  final  comparison  column  in  Table  D.3  displays  the  relationship 
of  various  costs  for  off-duty  education  as  a  percent  of  the  entire  cost 
of  off-duty  education  in  each  service.  The  Army  used  32  percent  of  all 
its  program  funds  for  operational  overhead.  In  comparison,  the  Air  Force 
appears  slightly  more  efficient  with  a  28  percent  allocation  of  total 
program  funds  to  operational  overhead  costs.  Comparative  data  for  the 
Navy  is  not  available. 

D3 . 2  Operating  Costs  for  Voluntary  Education  Programs 

(U)  Tuition  Assistance  Funding  is  part  of  all  funds  used  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes.  Table  D.3  displays  the  proportions  of  costs  for  Army  and 
Air  Force  off-duty  education  programs  during  the  three  year  period  FY-75 
through  FY-77.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  used  an  average  of  42 
percent  of  all  funds  appropi  iated  for  voluntary  education  programs  during 
the  three  year  period  FY-75  through  FY-77  for  instructional  purposes. 

Table  D.2  reveals  that  in  FY-79  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  together, 
used  an  average  of  44  percent  of  all  appropriated  funds  for  tuition 
assistance.  Obviously,  in  FY-79,  the  average  bi-service  proportion  of 
appropriated  funds  that  were  used  for  tuition  assistance  exceeded  slightly 
(by  2  percent)  the  amount  of  appropriated  funds  used  for  instructional 
purposes  during  the  earlier  period.  This  is  principally  because  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  appropriated  funds  used  by  the  Air  Force  for  tuition 
assistance  in  FY-79  (55  percent). 

(U)  Since  the  size  of  the  Army  voluntary  education  program  exceeds 
the  size  of  the  Air  Force  program  (in  terms  of  appropriated  funds)  by  a 
factor  of  2.7:1  and  because  the  DOD-wide  average  proportion  of  tuition 
to  appropriated  funds  in  FY-79  is  43  percent,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  at  least  40  percent  of  appropriated  funds  should  be  channelled 
towards  tuition  assistance.  This  assumption  holds  for  FY-79,  and  for  the 
years  immediately  following.  Thus,  60  percent  of  appropriated  funds  may  be 
needed  for  both  instructional  costs  other  than  tuition  assistance,  and  for 
the  costs  of  operating  voluntary  education  programs,  in  the  near  term. 

(U)  An  average  of  58  percent  of  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  appropriated 
funds,  during  the  period  FY-75  through  FY-77,  was  used  to  meet  operational 
costs.  Accordingly,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  appropriated 
funds  for  the  service  voluntary  education  program  may  split  out  as  follows: 
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(40  percent  for  tuition  assistance,  2  percent  for  other  instructiona I 
purposes,  and  58  percent  for  operating  costs).  Table  D.2  reveals  that 
the  Navy,  in  FY-79,  apportioned  29  percent  of  appropriated  funds  for  tuition 
assistance.  In  FY-79,  the  split  between  other  instructional  costs  and 
operating  costs,  is  not  known  in  the  case  of  the  Navy.  Assuming  that  other 
instructional  costs  in  the  Navy  were  2  percent  as  they  were  in  the  Army, 
the  Navy  may  be  spending  as  much  as  69  percent  of  all  appropriated  funds 
for  operational  purposes.  Comparatively,  in  FY-79,  the  cost  of  operating 
voluntary  education  programs  could  have  been:  $41.6  million  for  the  Army, 
$15.3  million  for  the  Air  Force,  and  $7.3  million  for  the  Navy.  Historically, 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  able  to  support  off-duty  education  for  close 
to  80  percent  of  their  respective  personnel.  Thus,  in  FY-79,  the  operating 
cost  per  off-duty  student  for  each  service  was  approximately  $68.26  in  the 
Army,  $34.02  in  the  Air  Force,  and  $160.09  in  the  Navy.  On  balance,  the 
Navy  voluntary  education  system  appears  somewhat  less  efficient  than  com¬ 
parative  programs  in  the  other  services. 

D4.0  ANALYSIS  OF  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

(U)  The  purposes  of  off-duty  education  programs  for  each  service  vary 
from  one  to  another.  The  Army  focuses  on  assisting  a  large  number  of 
servicemembers  with  the  achievement  of  high  school  diplomas.  The  Air 
Force  provides  a  widely  enhanced  range  of  services  to  all  personnel. 

The  Navy  is  evolving  an  intensive  program  for  personnel  on  shore-duty, 
but  has  difficulty  delivering  accredited  courses  to  a  large  number  of 
servicemembers  serving  afloat.  The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education 
(PACE)  is  one  approach  that  the  Navy  uses  to  provide  off-duty  education 
to  servicemembers  on  sea  duty.  In  FY-78,  there  were  22,287  Navy  personnel 
enrolled  in  PACE,  which  accounted  for  36  percent  of  the  Navy's  total  off- 
duty  voluntary  education  enrollment.  Appropriated  funding  support  was 
provided  to  PACE  at  a  level  of  $2.9  million  for  the  entire  program.  This 
amounts  to  21  percent  of  the  total  FY-78  appropriated  funds^that  were 
expended  by  the  Navy  for  all  off-duty,  voluntary  education.' 

D4 . 1  Comparative-Funding  Performance 

(U)  Table  D.4  displays  the  comparative-funding  performance  of  each 
service  in  support  of  their  off-duty  education  programs.  The  total 
appropriated  funding  for  operation,  maintenance,  tuition  assistance,  and 
military  personnel  pay  associated  with  each  of  the  service's  off-duty 
educational  programs  is  the  basis  for  the  funds  shown.  The  respective 
service  end-strengths,  including  officer  and  enlisted  personnel,  are 


department  of  Navy,  POD  Educational  Services  Program  Report,  DD-M( A )  1 1  01  (1  5) 
of  30  September  1978 

department  of  Defense,  Historic  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  (FYDP),  and  January 
issue  of  FYDP  and  Construction,  Procurement  and  RDT&E  Annexes  (Ll), 

28  January  1980;  Secret 
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(U)  TABLE  D.4 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDING  FOR  OFF-DUTY  EDUCATION 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR  (U) 
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shown  across  the  years  to  provide  an  approximation  of  the  size  of  each 
service.  All  cost  values  are  shown  in  constant  FY-80  dollars  for  comparison 
purposes.  Values  are  also  displayed,  for  reference  purposes,  in  actual 
year  dollars  in  Table  D.5.  The  Navy  program  fund  costs  have  been  adjusted 
to  remove  the  steady  funding  of  $3.6  million  (in  FY-80  values)  for  the 
Defense  Activities  for  Non-Traditional  Educational  Support  (DANTES) 

Program.  Formerly  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI), 

DANTES  now  operates  under  the  single  management  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


(U)  Matching  funds  for  the  VEAP  are  provided  by  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  through  FY-81 .  In  the  event  the  Congress  extends  the  legislation  to 
include  1982  and  beyond,  each  service  will  be  required  to  provide  the 
matching  funds  from  its  own  resources.  The  Navy  program  from  the  VEAP  set- 
aside  after  1981  amounts  to  $28.3  million  in  1982,  and  approximately  $18.1 
million  for  each  of  the  following  years.  Based  on  the  VEAP  participatory 
rate,  VEAP  discontinuance  rates  and  6-year  average  end-strength  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  approximations  for  VEAP  set-asides  are  developed  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  programs.  For  the  Army,  this  equates  to  $19.9  million  in  FY- 
1982  and  $19.2  million  through  the  following  years.  For  the  Air  Force,  the 
VEAP  set-aside  approximations  are  $5.3  million  in  FY -82  and  $3.4  million 
in  the  following  years.  The  cost  values  shown  in  Table  D.4  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  by  removal  of  the  VEAP  set-asides  for  each  service. 

(U)  Since  the  costs  shown  in  Table  D.4  exclude  military  construct¬ 
ion  costs,  DANTES  funding,  and  approximations  of  VEAP  set-asides,  they  in 
effect,  represent  the  appropriated  Funds  each  service  plans  for  instructional 
and  operating  support  to  their  Voluntary  Education  Programs.  As  previously 
shown,  Table  D.3  reveals  that  in  an  enviorment  of  substantial  Veterans 
Administration  support  through  the  G.I.  Bill,  both  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  apply  58  percent  of  their  appropriated  funds  for  the  operation  of 
their  off-duty  education  programs.  When  all  sources  of  program  funds  are 
considered,  the  Army's  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  the  operation  of  their 
off-duty  education  program  funding  amounted  to  32  percent  of  their  total 
program  funding.  Comparatively ,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  Air  Force's 
utilization  of  appropriated  funds  to  support  overhead  or  operating  requirements 
equated  to  28  percent  of  total  program  funds.  For  the  Navy  to  reach  parity- 
in-efficiency  for  the  management  of  their  off-duty  education  programs,  it  is 
likely  that  it  may  need  to  dedicate  from  28  to  32  percent  of  their  total 
program  funds  to  the  operation  of  the  Navy  Volunteer  Education  Program. 

(U)  The  values  shown  in  Table  D.4  have  not  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
Navy  goal  of  delivering  off-duty  education  to  85  percent  of  Naval  service- 
members.  This  goal,  set  in  1977,  reflects  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate 
off-duty  education  support  to  individuals  servinq  afloat.  Alternative  off- 
duty.  education-supnor+  ooals  of  85,  90,  and  95  percent  of  Naval  servicemembers 
are  assessed  in  Table  D.6. 
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(U)  TABLE  D-5 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  APPROPRIATED 
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(U)  TABLE  D .6 

MAXIMUM  INCREMENTS  TO  NAVY  OFF-DUTY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
FOR  PARITY  WITH  ARMY  OR  AIR  FORCE  (U) 
(85%/90%/100%  PARITY) 


PARITY  WITH  OTHER 

SERVICE 

(PROPORTION  OF  SUPPORT) 

ACTUAL  YEAR  FUND  INCREMENTS 

(Dollars,  Millions) 

FISCAL  YEAR 

FY -82 

FY -83 

FY-84 

— 

KY-85 

ARMY 

85% 

+  60.6 

+  62.3 

+  66.3 

+  66.6 

90% 

+  64.2 

+  66.3 

+  70.5 

+  70.9 

100% 

+  71.3 

+  74.2 

+  78.9 

+  79.6 

AIR  FORCE 

85% 

+  27.3 

+  26.6 

+  27.8 

+  27.8 

90% 

+  28.9 

+  28.4 

+  29.7 

+  29.8 

. 

100% 

+  32.0 

+  32.1 

-l-  33.6 

+  33.9 
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D4 . 1 . 1  Expenditures  Per  Capita 

(U)  Table  D.4  displays  a  comparison  of  per-capita  appropriated 
funding  for  off-duty  education  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Table  D.4 
reveals  that  the  Navy  spends  significantly  less  than  the  other  two  services. 
For  example,  over  the  past  5  years,  the  Navy  has  averaged  an  expenditure  of 
$18.18  per  servicemember  for  off-duty  education.  Comparatively,  the  Army 
has  averaged  $87.89  per  servicemember ,  and  the  Air  Force  has  averaged 
$48.05  per  capita.  Thus,  in  the  recent  past,  the  Army  has  exceeded  the 
Navy's  per  capita  expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  by  383  percent, 
while  the  Air  Force  has  exceeded  the  Navy  by  164  percent. 

(U)  At  the  85  percent  goal  level  for  Navy  off-duty  educational  support, 
the  performance  of  the  Navy  (an  average  per  capita  expenditure  of  $21.39 
over  the  past  5  years)  lags  the  performance  of  the  Army  by  311  percent. 

More  importantly,  at  the  85  percent  goal  level,  the  performance  of  the 
Navy  has  lagged  that  of  the  Air  Force  by  125  percent.  This  latter 
distinction  is  made  because  the  Navy  more  closely  resembles  the  Air  Force 
than  the  Army.  3oth  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  are  capital-intensive, 
technology-oriented  services.  The  Army,  being  manpower  intensive, 
concentrates  a  greater  proportion  of  its  educational  effort  toward  the 
attainment  of  basic  skills  by  lower-rank  enlisted  personnel. 

(U)  Table  D.4  displays  an  even  larger  disparity  between  the  Army, 

Navy,  and  Air  Force  programs  for  the  next  6  years.  The  Navy  now  programs 
an  average  of  $29.96  per  capita  for  both  the  operation  of  their  off-duty 
education  programs  and  the  appropriated  support  for  instructional  purposes. 
Comparatively,  the  Air  Force  is  programming  an  average  of  $58.12  per 
capita,  or  approximately  94  percent  more  than  the  Navy,  for  the  same 
functions . 

4.2  Off-Duty  Education  Parity  with  Air  Force 

(U)  Figure  D.3  displays  the  relative  proportions  of  per  capita 
expenditures  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Attainment  of  parity 
with  the  Air  Force  necessitates  closure  of  the  Navy  profile  to  that  of 
the  Air  Force.  In  addition  to  funding  increments,  parity  with  the 
Air  Force  will  necessitate  an  intensification  of  managerial  efficiency 
goals ,  such  as  : 

•  Limiting  operating  costs  for  the  Navy  Voluntary  Education  Program 
to  40  percent  of  all  funds  appropriated,  annually. 

•  Expand  access  to  off-duty  education  programs  from  the  present 
goal  of  85  percent  to  90  percent  and  if  possible  to  100  percent 
of  all  servicemembers  (ashore  and  afloat).  This  might  possibly 
include  a  new  emphasis  on  non-traditional  means  of  delivery  such 
as  video-cassette  and  other  means  of  delivery  to  mobile  units. 
Additionally,  an  expected  participation  rate  in  the  program  of 
up  to  80  percent  of  all  eligible  personnel  would  be  needed  for 
parity  with  the  Air  Force. 
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(U)  If  the  above  managerial  goals  are  attained  by  the  Navy,  the  incre¬ 
ments  for  off-duty  education  funding  displayed  in  Table  D.6  could  approach 
quantity  parity  with  the  Air  Force.  VEAP  participation  can  be  de-emphasized 
under  this  approach  and  that  in  itself  may  enhance  the  perceived  value  of 
voluntary  education  to  Navy  servicemembers.  Table  D.6  shows  the  aggregate 
appropriated  funding  increment  profiles  needed  to  meet  85  percent,  90 
percent  and  100  percent  parity  with  either  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  for 
FY-82  through  FY-85. 

04.3  Manpower  Resources 

(U)  Each  member  of  the  professional  staff  providing  off-duty  education 
services  to  Navy  personnel  serves  approximately  3,000  people,  while  the 
comparable  staff  member  under  the  Air  Force  or  Army  program  only  serves 
600  people  or  1/5  of  the  Navy  workload.  To  the  extent  that  the  Navy's 
greater  workload  is  indicative  of  or  a  proxy  measure  for  the  quality  of 
service  provided  to  off-duty  education  participants,  then  it  is  not  comparabl 
to  the  program  quality  of  the  other  two  services.  Table  D.7  indicates 
that  the  Navy  now  plans  only  a  modest  improvement  in  the  ratios  of  manpower 
resources  to  total  servicemembers  in  the  program  years. 

(U)  Figure  D.4  displays  the  number  of  off-duty  education  staff 
resources  per  10,000  servicemembers  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  has  recently  (1978)  increased  its  staff  by  668  percent.  However, 
the  Air  Force,  in  the  same  year  increased  its  off-duty  education  staff  by 
202  percent,  closing  toward  parity  with  the  Army.  The  Navy  is  not  dedicating 
its  manpower  resources  to  off-duty  education  at  the  same  level  as  the  other 
two  services.  Additionally,  the  Navy  is  not  programming  to  close  the  gap. 
Table  D.8  displays  the  manpower  resource  values  used  to  construct  Figure 
D.4.  It  is  apparent  that  with  4,2  staff  members  per  10,000  servicemember , 
the  Navy  is  not  equalling  the  performance  of  the  Air  Force  with  its  11-.8 
staff  members  per  10,000  servicemen. 


05.0  SUMMARY 

(U)  Table  D.9  repeats  Table  D.5  and  displays  the  comparative  per 
capita  appropriated  funding  for  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Army  for  voluntary, 
off-duty  education  programs  by  fiscal  year.  Since  1975,  the  voluntary 
education  program  within  the  Navy  has  increased  by  710  percent.  Com¬ 
parably,  through  1980,  the  Army  program  has  increased  by  245  percent 
and  the  Air  Force  program  has  increased  by  166  percent.  The  greatest 
improvement  in  the  Navy  program  has  been  since  1977.  In  1980,  the 
Navy  is  providing  $25.57  per  capita  from  appropriated  funds  for  voluntary 
education.  The  Air  Force  exceeds  this  by  239  percent  per  capita  and  the 
Army  exceeds  the  Navy  by  4C8  percent.  It  is  significant  to  note  the 
appropriated  fund  support  for  off-duty  education  programs  remains 
relatively  constant  in  1977,  1978,  and  1979.  At  this  modest  level 
of  approximately  $10  million  per  year,  close  to  69  percent  of  the  Navy's 
funds  are  used  to  support  the  program's  overhead  structure.  Increments 
of  $32  to  $33.9  million  per  year,  as  previously  shown  in  Table  D.6, 
will  permit  economies  of  scale  and  with  appropriate  management  control 
coul  1  drive  the  "av'-'s  overhes'1  proportion  and  overall  program  support 
to  100  percent  parity  with  the  Air  Force. 
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(U)  FIGURE  D. 4 

NUMBER  Or  OFF-DUTY  EDUCATIONAL  STAFF 
PER  10,000  SERVICEMEMBERS  (U) 


(U)  TABLE  D.9 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  APPROPRIATED 
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COMPARISON  OF  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 


El .0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  addresses  Family  Support  Programs  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  The  emphasis  in  the  management,  funding  and  organization  of 
family  support  type  programs  varies  from  service  to  service.  The  Army  Com¬ 
munity  Services  Program  is  a  centrally  managed  social  services  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Navy  Family  Program  is  a  centrally  coordinated  support  program. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  decentralized  social  services  program,  located  at  each 
major  installation.  Similarities  do  exist  in  all  the  family  support  programs 
of  the  services.  For  comparison  purposes,  the  analysis  in  this  appendix 
examines  those  similarities. 

E2.0  NAVY  FAMILY  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

(U)  The  mission  of  the  Family  Program  is  to  improve  the  Navy's  awareness 
of  the  availability  of  reliable  and  useful  information  and  resources  to 
support  and  enrich  the  lives  of  Navy  families  and  individual  service  members. 

(U)  The  Navy  Family  Program  has  five  major  objectives: 

•  To  establish  a  network  of  Family  Service  Centers; 

•  To  provide  training,  technical  assistance,  positive  support, 
and  guidance  to  improve  local  family  support  programs; 

•  To  develop  awareness  programs  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
families  to  the  Navy's  mission; 

•  To  increase  effective  coordination  and  use  of  existing  Navy 
and  civilian  resources; 

•  To  conduct  research  and  studies  which  document  and  guide 
future  Navy  family  efforts  and  policy. 

E2.1  Evolution  Of  The  Navy  Family  Program 

(U)  Prior  to  1972,  the  Navy  provided  limited  assistance  to  its  families 
directly  and  indirectly  by  publicizing  the  availability  of  help  from  groups 
with  which  it  had  close  and  long-standing  relationships.  Among  some  of  the 
major  type?  of  assistance  provided  directly  were  for  housing,  housing  referral 
and  dependents'  medical  care  Information.  A  wider  array  of  assistance  was 
available  from  non-Navy  groups  with  close  Navy  ties.  Financial  assistance  and 
counseling,  alcohol  abuse  counseling,  relocation  assistance,  education  referral, 
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emergency  communication  assistance,  are  all  examples  of  the  types  of  help 
given  to  Navy  families  by  affiliated  and  friendly  organizations.  Just  a  few 
of  these  groups  are: 

•  The  Navy  Relief  Society  t  Armed  Forces  YMCA 

•  Navy  League  •  American  Red  Cross 

•  United  Service  §  Navy  Wives  Clubs 

Organization  (USO) 

(U)  Many  other  significant  family  oriented  activities  began  before  1972. 

In  1966,  a  series  of  family  programs  was  initiated  to  help  Navy  families  re¬ 
locate.  Staffed  by  volunteers,  these  Dependent  Assistance  Teams  (DAT)  were 
principally  oriented  towards  assisting  Navy  families  relocating  overseas. 

Another  undertaking  was  the  establishment  in  1970  of  the  Ombudsman  program 
which  provided  liaison  between  Navy  families  and  Navy  officials  and  ,'nstitu- 
tions.  The  Ombudsman  office  is  staffed  by  a  volunteer,  usually  a  Navy  spouse, 
who  attempts  to  make  systems  work  when  normal  procedures  and  communication 
paths  fail  to  solve  family  and  personal  problems.  During  the  1960's,  the  Navy 
began  offering  counseling,  referral,  education  and  other  help  to  personnel  and 
family  members  with  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  problems. 

(U)  A  major  milestone  in  the  evolution  of  Navy  family  assistance  activities 
was  achieved  in  1972  when  Personal  Services  Centers'  were  established.  These  were 
intended  as  consolidated  facilities  carrying  out  a  wide  range  of  functions 
aimed  at  improving  Navy  life  and  satisfaction  with  a  Navy  career.  At  58  Naval 
facilities,  the  Personal  Services  Centers  provided  centralized  assistance  of 
the  following  types: 

«  Welcome  Brochure 

•  Liaison  with  wives'  organizations 

•  Organization  of  volunteer  programs 

•  Welfare  assistance 

•  Hospitality  kits 

•  Waiting  wives  program 

•  Publicity  about  available  services 

•  Reference/loan  libraries  with  materials  describing  military  bases, 
their  environment  and  family-oriented  facilities  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  abroad 

•  Information  and  referral  on  Navy  and  community  resources,  services 
and  agencies 

•  Resources  for  handicapped  family  members 


1  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Personal  Services  Centers;  Establishment  and 
operation  of,  (OPNAV  INST  1740.1  A)  (U)  7  February  1  972  ;  Unclassified 


Besides  these  essential  functions,  Personal  Services  Centers  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  provide  many  other  services,  such  as  employment  assistance  and 
referral,  orientations  on  benefits  and  entitlements,  babysitter  registry  and 
referral,  listing  of  summer  camps,  and  want-ad  services. 

(U)  The  Navy  took  many  actions  in  the  1970‘s  to  examine  families'  needs 
and  address  them.  Some  key  events  were: 

•  Joint  Conference  on  Military  Families,  (1976) 

•  San  Diego,  Conference  on  Military  Families,  (1977) 

•  Norfolk,  Navy-Wide  Family  Awareness  Conference,  (1978)) 

t  Orlando,  Navy  Recruiting  Command  Family  Awareness  Conference, 

(1979) 

•  Alexandria,  Navy  Family  Program  Planning  Workshop,  (1980) 

E2.2  The  Navy  Family  Program 

(U)  In  early  1979,  the  Navy  established  the  Navy  Family  Support  Program. 

To  conform  with  the  major  objectives  of  the  program,  self-help,  awareness  re¬ 
search  and  Family  Service  Centers  are  emphasized.  For  self-help,  the  Family 
program  assists  individual  commands  and  activities  in  developing  family  support 
programs.  The  Program  provides  resource  information  and  reference  materials, 
suggests  appropriate  resource  people  and  offers  guidance  with  regard  to  analyz¬ 
ing,  planning,  or  improving  the  existing  family  support  services  and  systems. 

The  Navy  family  program  is  also  developing  an  awareness  program  to  highlight 
existing  Navy  practices  that  support  and  strengthen  families.  Wide  media 
coverage  is  directed  toward  increasing  the  overall  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  families  to  the  Navy's  mission.  An  essential  element  of  the  Navy  family 
program  is  the  development  of  appropriate  data  arid  information  with  which  to 
formulate  and  guide  future  policy  and  direction  of  the  family  program  effort. 

Navy  and  civilian  research  is  reviewed  and  analyzed  to  determine  needs,  to 
plan  and  implement  programs,  and  to  measure  family  program  effectiveness. 

E2.2.1  Family  Service  Centers 

(U)  Family  Service  Centers  are  a  focal  point;  for  a  full  range  of  Navy 
and  civilian  resources  and  assistance  for  Navy  families  as  well  as  single  Navy 
men  and  women.  The  Centers  offer  information  and  referral  fnr  a  wide  arrav  of 
personal  and  family  matters,  counseling,  assistance  and  crisis  intervention. 
Additionally,  Navy  Family  Service  Centers  function  oo  emorai a  ana  ouuu  on 
existing  family  assets  and  strengths.  They  are  staffed  by  military,  professional 
and  volunteer  service  members  and  civilians.  Two  pilot  Family  Service  Centers 
are  now  in  operation,  one  in  Norfolk,  VA.,  and  one  in  San  Diego,  CA.  An  addi¬ 
tional  seven  Centers  are  scheduled  for  1981  (Yokosuka,  Japan;  Charleston,  SC; 
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Jacksonville,  FL;  Long  Beach,  CA;  North  Island,  CA;  Miramar,  CA; 

San  Diego,  CA.  In  FY-82,  another  14  FSCs  will  be  implemented. 

E2.3  Navy  Child  Care  Centers 

(U)  There  are  68  Child  Care  Centers  in  the  Navy  operated  by  Special  Ser¬ 
vices  (Military  General  Recreation  MWR  Category  III  activities).  The  Navy 
Exchange  is  in  the  process  of  transferring  the  operation  of  their  last  two 
child  care  centers  to  Special  Services.  Others  are  managed  by  wives  clubs  and 
other  private  organizations  supportive  of  the  Navy. 2 

(U)  The  Navy  is  now  programming  two  initiatives  to  improve  child  care 
facilities  in  the  Navy.  Under  the  first  initiative,  the  Navy  is  programming 
$2.8M  annually  to  upgrade  existing  child  care  centers  to  meet  minimum  fire 
and  safety  codes.  This  program,  which  will  commence  in  FY-81 ,  will  be  completed  by 
end  of  FY-90.  The  other  child  care  facility  improvement  program  involves 
the  construction  of  new  child  care  centers.  Twenty  new  child  care  centers  are 
programmed  starting  in  FY-82.  At  a  construction  rate  of  3  to  5  child  care 
centers  per  year,  20  new  centers  will  be  provided  by  FY-86.  All  new  centers 
will  replace  present  inadequate  facilities  and  the  Navy  inventory  of  child  care 
centers  will  not  be  increased  in  this  time-frame.  By  the  end  of  1990,  all  centers 
will  meet  minimum  fire  and  safety  standards.3 

(U)  Discussions  with  the  child  care  center  fiscal  coordinator  reveals 
that  no  accurate  capacity  data  for  Navy  child  care  centers  exists  A  However, 
a  recent  test  survey  of  the  assets  of  the  Navy  Family  Support  Program  completed 
in  January  19805,  reveals  (with  response  returns  ror  9  of  the  10  Naval  bases 
queried)  an  aggregate  capacity  to  care  for  1,094  children  at  the  9  child  care 
centers  inspected.  This  equates  to  an  average  capacity  of  122  children  per 
child  care  facility.  Applying  this  average  to  the  existing  68  child  care  centers 
in  the  Navy  provides  a  rough  estimate  of  total  child  care  capacity  in  the  Navy. 

In  1979,  total  NAF  income  and  expenses  in  NAF  operations  of  naval  child  care 
centers  was  $3.9  million  in  income  and  $4.1  million  in  expenses. 6 


2  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (MRA&L)  Letter  to  Honorable  Fortney 
M.  Stark,  Jr. ,  (U)  21  December  1978;  Unclassified 

3  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command,  Naval  Child  Care  Centers  (U)  Ltr.  N-651C-SB 
27  March  1980;  Unclassified 

4  Discussions  with  Ms.  Susan  Biamonte,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command,  26 
February  1980 

5  Of  Tice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OP-152)  Inventory  of  Navy  Family 

Support  Program  Assets  (U)  October  1979; Unci ass If Ted  "  '  " 

o  Discussions  with  Mr.  Raymond  E.  Brule,  Jr.,  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
7  January  1900 


£3.0  Arms  Community  Service 

(U)  The  Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  Program  is  a  community-oriented, 
social  service  program  designed  to  assist  commanding  officers  by  identifying 
emerging  social  problems  and  to  assist  service  members  and  their  families 
through  the  development  and  provision  of  programs  and  services  designed 
to  meet  individual  and  community  needs. 

(U)  Each  Army  installation  with  a- community  population  of  2,000  or  more 
is  required  to  operate  an  ACS  Center  if  dependents  are  authorized  at  the  in¬ 
stallation.  Once  established,  each  ACS  offers  the  f pi  lowing  programs  and 
services  as  a  minimum7: 

•  Information  and  referral 

•  Financial  planning  and  assistance 

•  Relocation  services 

«  Handicapped  dependents'  assistance 

e  Child  advocacy  program 

•  Army  Emergency  Relief  Program 

•  Child  support  services,  consisting  of: 

-  day  care  services 

-  preschool  services 

(U)  At  certain  Army  posts  where  there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  children, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  operate  a  full  scale  Child  Support  Services  (CSS)  Program. 
Installation  commanders  determine  whether  there  is  a  sufficient  need  and  operate 
only  those  CSS  activities  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  need.  Conversely, 
services  other  than  those  shown  above  may  be  provided  based  on  local  recognition 
of  other  needs.  At  posts  which  are  not  required  to  operate  an  ACS  Center,  an 
ACS  point  of  contact  is  designated  to  provide  Information  about  the  installation 
to  ACS  Centers  at  other  installations,  to  provide  local  referral  assistance  to 
service  members  and  their  families,  and  to  provide  such  other  ACS  services  as 
may  be  needed. 

(U)  ACS  Program  personnel  work  closely  with  local  military  and  civilian 
social  services  agencies  and  their  representatives  to  develop  community  resources, 
to  make  them  available  to  all  military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
ensure  compliance  with  procedures  established  by  these  agencies.  ACS  Program 
personnel  develop  working  relationships  with  civilian  community  agencies,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  military  community  obtains  maximum  use  of  local  civilian 
services  for  which  they  are  eligible. 


7  Department  of  the  Army  Personnel  Affairs,  Army  Community  Service  Program, 
Army  Regulation  No,  6O8'“V,"7U)~T,~0cf5ber  1978;  Unclassified 
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(U)  The  ACS  Program  is  dynamic  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Army. 
It  is  the  focal  point  for  the  assessment  of  community  needs  and  the  existing 
sources  of  agencies  to  satisfy  these  needs.  When  unmet  needs  exist,  the  ACS 
Officer  coordinates  with  military  and  civilian  social  service  agencies  in 
order  to  provide  services.  In  addition,  the  ACS  Program  serves  as  the  central 
point  for  coordinating  ACS  volunteers  to  supplement  the  paid  staff  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  and  to  serve  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  community 
needs . 

(U)  As  a  minimum,  the  ACS  facility  includes  space  for  reception,  admin¬ 
istration,  household  loan  items,  rest  rooms,  counseling  rooms,  a  waiting 
room,  storage  room,  and  conference  room.  Space  allowances  are  as  follows: 

MILITARY  STRENGTH  GROSS  SQ.  FT. 


Up  to  3,000 

1 ,150 

3,001  to  5,000 

1  ,500 

5,001  to  7,000 

2,500 

7,001  to  10,000 

2,750 

10,001  to  15,000 

3,000 

over  15,000 

3,200 

For  installations  exceeding  7,000  military  strength,  an  additional  900  square 
feet  may  be  provided  for  a  classroom. ° 

E3.1  Army  Child  Support  Service  Centers 

(U)  The  Army  operates  89  child  care,  nursery  school  and  pre-school  centers 
in  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS).  In  Hawaii,  the  Army  operates  4  centers 
and  one  is  located  in  Korea.  In  Europe,  the  Army  operates  151  nurseries  and 
pre-school  type  child  care  centers.  The  CONUS  facilities  have  an  average  capacity 
of  111  children.  The  offshore  facilities  have  an  average  capacity  of  45  children. 
In  total,  the  245  child  support  service  centers  now  existing  in  the  Army  have  an 
aggregate  capacity  for  17,207  children.  No  data  on  fund  support  for  Army  Child 
Support  Services  Centers  is  available. 9 


8  Department  of  the  Army  Quality  of  Life  Minimum  Standards  (U)  DAPE-HRQ) 

6  September  1979;  Unclassified 

9  Discussions  with  Mr.  H.W.  Jerome,  Department  of  the  Army  (Child  Care  Services 
Centers),  27  February  1980 


E4.0  Air  Force  Child  Care  Centers 


(U)  The  Air  Force  child  care  centers  support  the  base  child  care  program. 

The  Air  Force  operates  88  child  care  centers  in  CONUS  and  Alaska,  25  centers 
in  F.urope,  3  centers  in  Japan,  2  centers  in  Hawaii  and  1  each  in  the  Phi  Hi  pines 
and  Guam.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  all  122  child  care  centers  in  the  Air  Force 
is  14,083  children.  However,  the  documented  average  daily  attendance  exceeds 
capacity  by  16  percent.  Thus  the  Air  Force  provides  child  care  for  approximately 
16,354  children  daily. *0  Total  NAF  income  and  expense  for  Air  Force  child  care 
centers  in  FY-79  was  income  of  $15.0  million  and  $14.1  million  in  expenses.^ 

E5.0  Comparison  of  Child  Care  Center  Capacity 

(U)  Child  care  centers  are  common  to  all  services.  The  Army  operates  245 
centers,  the  Air  Force  operates  122  centers  and  the  Navy  operates  68  child  care 
centers.  The  Army  reports  an  aggregate  capacity  for  17,207  children.  The  Air 
Force  has  documented  an  aggregate,  average  daily  attendance  of  16,354  children. 

An  optimistic  approximation  of  the  total  Navy  capacity  is  for  8,266  children. 

Based  on  the  proportion  of  NAF  income  for  child  care  operations  reported  by  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  in  FY-79,  the  Navy  has  an  income  only  28  percent  the 
amount  of  the  Air  Force.  On  this  basis,  a  more  probable  approximation  of  Navy 
child  care  capability  is  for  4,640  children.  Figure  E.l  displays  the  child  care 
capacities  for  each  service  on  a  capacity  per  10,000  servicemember  basis. 

A  range  of  uncertainty  is  displayed  for  Navy  capacities  based  on  optimistic 
and  pessimistic  capacity  assumptions. 

E5.2  Relative  Quality 

(U)  As  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  child  care  provided,  Table  E.l 
displays  the  NAF  expenditures  for  both  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  over  the  past  three 
years  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The  values  displayed  in  Table  E.l  presume  the  opti¬ 
mistic  capacity  assumption  for  Navy  child  care  centers.  All  values  shown  in 
Table  E.l  are  in  constant  FY-80  costs  for  comparison  purposes.  Table  E.l 
indicates  that  the  Air  Force  has  improved  the  quality  of  its  child  care  by  12 
percent  since  FY-77.  Comparatively,  the  Navy  may  have  improved  the  quality  of 
child  care  by  as  much  as  42  percent.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  Navy  lags  the 
Air  Force  by  78  percent  in  the  indicated  quality  of  child  care  in  FY-79.  . 


10  Chief  of  Staff  USAF  Air  Force  Child  Care  Centers,  Capacity,  Average  Attendance 
and  Employees  as  of  l(T"5ctober  1  $79;  Unclassified 

11  Military  Personnel  Center  USAF.  Child  Care  Program  Income  and  Expense 
Statement  (U)  1  November  1979;  Unclassified 
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(U)  TABLE  E.1 

RELATIVE  QUALITY  OF  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAMS  (U) 


rimarily  provides  custodial  care. 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 


APPENDIX  F 

COMPARISON  OF  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICES 
FT .0  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  presents  the  results  of  a  comparative  analysis  of 
alcohol  and  drug  programs  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  analysis  is 
part  of  a  parity  assessment  of  non-compensation  aspects  of  military  service 
life.  The  results  of  the  comparisons  develped  in  this  appendix  are  summar¬ 
ized  along  with  the  comparisons  of  other  aspects  of  naval  service  life  and 
related  to  current  retention  issues  in  the  main  body  of  the  report. 

(U)  A  wealth  of  information  related  to  alcohol  and  drug  programs  exists 
in  the  services  and  in  the  various  offices  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 
However,  the  information  has  not  been  systematically  collected,  analyzed  and 
published  for  general  use  within  the  Department  of  Defense J  To  assure  com¬ 
parability  in  this  assessment,  data  used  herein  is  taken  from  the  historic 
records.  These  records  consist  of  program  justification  data  reported  by  each 
of  the  military  services  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs), 
since  1972. 

FI .1  Organization 

(U)  This  appendix  is  organized  into  five  major  segments.  In  the  segment 
following  this  introduction,  the  overall  DOD  policy  for  dealing  with  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  is  outlined.  The  military  services  conform  to  the  DOD  policy 
with  different  procedures  and  with  various  emphasis.  In  the  third  segment, 
a  macro  comparison  of  the  identification  process  used  by  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air 
Force  is  documented.  This  is  followed  in  the  fourth  segment  by  a  parity  assess¬ 
ment  of  each  services'  treatment  programs.  Finally,  in  the  fifth  major  segment, 
the  performances  of  each  service's  drug  and  alcohol  programs,  taken  together, 
are  compared.  These  final  comparisons  are  summarized  in  the  main  body  of  the 
report  and  used  along  with  other  aspects  of  military  service  life  to  evaluate, 
along  with  retention  trends,  specific  issues  dealing  with  the  quality  of  naval 
service  life. 

F2.0  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  POLICY 
F2.1  Alcohol  Abuse  Policy 

(U)  On  March  1,  1972,  the  DOD  issued  its  first  directive  addressing 
the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse.  The  policy  was  designed  to  prevent  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  and  to  attempt  to  restore  to  effective  functioning  all  individ¬ 
uals  with  problems  attributable  to  alcohol  abuse.  The  DOD  recognizes  alcohol¬ 
ism  as  a  disease  which  is  preventable  and  treatable.  Further,  it  requires  the 
application  of  enlightened  attitudes  and  techniques  by  command,  supervisory, 
and  health  service  personnel.  Specifically,  this  includes  recognition  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  alcoholism  for  early  identification,  and  reducing  the  stigmatizm 
associated  with  the  disease.  A  positive  non-punitive  approach  is  emphasized. 

lOffice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  Affairs),  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Control  Data  Book  (Draft)  (U),  Memorandum  of  24  August  1979;  Unclassified 
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The  DOD  directs  the  military  services  to  expand  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  to  assure  the  availability  of  treatment  to  all  service  personnel. 
The  effort  is  intended  to  correct  the  negative  perceptions  that  alconoiism: 
represents  a  moral  failing;  is  an  incurable  medical  problem;  and  warrants  only 
expulsion  from  the  service. 2 

F2.1.1  Emphasis  of  Alcohol  Programs  Within  the  Services 

(U)  Each  of  the  military  services  administers  its  own  program  within  . 
the  policy  established  by  DOD.  The  programs  vary  among  the  services;  however 
all  are  required  to  have  the  program  elements  of  (1)  prevention,  (2)  identi¬ 
fication,  (3)  treatment  and  (4)  rehabilitation.  Each  of  the  military  services 
is  also  required  to  establish  programs  for  civilian  employees. 2 

(U)  The  Army  operates  an  integrated  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  program.  This 
program  is  decentralized  at  installations  throughout  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  Following  identification,  a  therapeutic  plan  Is  developed  for  the 
individual  soldier.  Normally,  the  treatment/rehabilitation  process  in  the  Army 
consists  of  an  active  phase  of  about  60  days  and  a  follow-up  phase  of  about  300 
days  duration.  Residential  treatment  is  provided  for  those  who  need  a  drug/ 
alcohol  free  environment,  which  is  typically  in  the  form  of  a  halfway  house. 
However,  the  vast  majority  of  drug/alcohol  abuse  identified  soldiers  do  not 
need  such  a  rigid  structure  or  supportive  environment.  These  individuals  re¬ 
main  with  their  unit  and  are  counseled  throughout  the  treatment  process. 

(U)  The  Navy  experience  in  treating  alcoholics  predates  DOD 1 s  formal 
program.  The  Navy  program  consists  of  a  large  number  of  treatment  facilities, 
a  safety  action  program  and  a  wide  network  of  volunteer  counselors  in  the  form 
of  active  duty  recovered  alcoholics.  Civilian  community  resources  are  used 
extensively  to  supplement  the  Navy  program.  In  addition  to  treating  active 
and  reserve  personnel,  the  Navy  system  provides  for  dependents,  retired  person¬ 
nel,  and  members  of  other  naval  services  such  as  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  From  time  to  time,  servicemembers  on 
active  duty  in  the  other  military  services  of  the  DOD  are  treated  in  the  Navy 
facilities.  This  frequently  occurs  when  anonymity  or  other  safeguards  are 
missing  in  local  programs  of  the  other  services. 

(U)  One  unique  feature  of  the  Navy  Alcohol  Program  is  the  Navy  Alcohol 
Safety  Action  Program  (NASAP).  This  is  modeled  after  the  safety  action  program 
developed  for  the  various  state  constabularies  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  Navy  Safety  Action  Program  attempts  to  include  all  acci¬ 
dents,  fights,  arrests,  cronic  tardiness,  driving  while  intoxicated,  and  other 
situations  where  alcohol  abuse  involves  servicemembers  with  a  pattern  of  crisis 
situations.  The  emphasis  of  this  program  is  on  education.  Additionally,  the 
NASAP  program  provides  a  means  of  early  identification  and  structured  referral 
for  treatment. 

2pepartment  of  Defense,  Alcohol  Abuse  by  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(U),  DOD  Directive  1010.2  of  1  March  1972;  Unclassified 

3u.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Instruction  on  Federal  Civilian  Employee  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Program  (U),  FPM  Ltr.  Mo.  792-7;  Unclassified 
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(U)  The  Alcohol  Program  of  the  Air  Force  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Social 
Action  Program.  The  Social  Action  Program  assists  the  installation  commander 
in  conducting  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  control,  equal  opportunity  and  treat¬ 
ment  and  human  relations  education.  The  Air  Force  emphasizes  a  prevention 
policy  including  stringent  entry  standards  and  extensive  education  of  all  per¬ 
sonnel.  Following  identification,  the  Air  Force  treatment  program  closely 
parallels  that  of  the  Army.  The  preponderance  of  the  treatment  is  done  locally. 
However,  for  more  serious  cases  centralized  treatment  is  available. 

F2.2  Drug  Abuse  Policy 

(U)  The  DOD  directives  on  drug  abuse  are  designed  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
drug  abuse  within  the  military  services  by  all  effective  methods,  and  to  attempt 
to  restore  affected  members  to  useful  service.  The  DOD  asserts  that  the  improper 
use  of  drugs  is  damaging  to  health,  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  a  servicemember, 
leads  to  criminal  prosecution,  and  to  other  than  honorable  discharge. 

(U)  Responsibility  for  counseling  and  protecting  servicemembers  against 
drug  abuse,  and  attempting  to  rehabilitate  members  using  drugs,  who  evidence  a 
desire  and  willingness  to  undergo  rehabilitation,  lies  with  the  services.  How¬ 
ever,  appropriate  disciplinary  and  administrative  actions  in  cases  of  drug  abuse 
will  be  dependent  on  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case.  Rehabilitation 
programs  are  not  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  appropriate  disciplinary  or  administra¬ 
tive  actions,  but  they  may  be  used  in  connection  with  such  actions.  Military 
services  are  authorized  by  DOD  to  establish  amnesty  programs.  Under  this  exemp¬ 
tion  policy,  medical  assistance  is  made  available  and  action  under  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  may  be  suspended.4 

F3.0  IDENTIFICATION 

(U)  To  prevent  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  to  restore  affected  service- 
members  to  effective  functioning  duty,  the  military  departments  identify  abusers 
and  refer  them  to  treatment  programs.  Thus,  identification  is  the  first  of 
many  important  steps  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

F3.1  Identification  of  Alcoholics  and  Alcohol  Abusers 

(U)  Figure  F.l  displays  the  number  of  persons  entering  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  data  is  shown 
as  a  percentage  of  active  duty  end-strength.  As  shown  in  Figure  F.l,  the 
Navy  has  been  far  superior  to  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  in  identifying 
individuals  afflicted  with  alcohol  problems.  In  1978,  the  number  of  persons 
entering  treatment  as  a  percentage  of  active  duty  end-strength  in  the  Navy, 

Army,  and  Air  Force  were  3.4  percent,  1.8  percent,  and  1.0  percent,  respect- 
ivily.  The  Navy  Safety  Action  Program  (NASAP)  is  one  reason  for  the  Navy's 

4Department  of  Defense,  Illegal  or  Improper  Use  of  Drugs  by  Members  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (Uj,  DOD  Dirctive  1300.11  of  23  October  1970",  "Unclassified 
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superior  identification  proces~.  Because  the  NASAP  phenomenon  is  restricted 
to  Navy  only,  this  comparative  analysis  does  not  assess  either  the  education 
or  identification  aspects  of  service  safety  action  programs. 


Identification  of  Drug  Abusers 


(U)  The  number  of  drug  abusers  entering  treatment  as  a  percentage  of 
total  active  duty  end-strength  for  each  service  is  shown  in  Figure  F.2.  As 
with  alcohol,  the  Navy  has  been  more  effective  in  recent  years  in  identifying 
drug  abusers,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  For  example,  in  1978,  the  Navy  referred 
1,9  percent  of  its  population  to  drug  treatment,  compared  to  1.3  percent  and  1.0 
percent  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 


(U)  The  lack  of  success  in  drug  identification  by  all  of  the  services 
compared  to  the  Navy's  success  in  alcohol  suggests  substantial  variances  in  the 
identification  practices  among  the  military  services.  Figure  F.3  displays 
total  drug  identifications  by  method  of  discovery  for  each  service.  Collec¬ 
tive  data  from  1976  through  1979  is  used  to  calculate  the  ratios.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  identifications  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  from  law  enforcement 
referral  with  78.6  percent  and  80.4  percent,  respectively.  The  Arniy  identifies 
only  24.7  percent  of  its  drug  abusers  by  law  enforcement  referral. 


(U)  DOD  requires  each  service  to  implement  a  systematic  drug  abuse 
testing  program.  Biochemical  testing  (urinalysis)  is  used  more  extensively 
by  the  Army  than  by  the  Navy  or  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Army  identified  23.7 
percent  of  its  members  by  this  method,  compared  to  5.9  percent  by  the  Navy 
and  4.4  percent  by  the  Air  Force. 


(U)  Some  of  the  Army's  success  in  drug  identification  is  attributable 
to  its  expenditures  for  urinalysis.  As  shown  in  Figure  F.4  the  Army  has  sur¬ 
passed  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  expenditures  for  urinalysis.  The  Army  appears 
to  be  more  efficient  in  administering  its  urinalysis  program.  One  means  of 
approximating  the  comparative  efficiency  of  urinalysis  in  the  services  is  the 
dollar  expenditure  per  person  identified  by  urinalysis.  As  shown  in  Table  F.l, 
the  Army's  urinalysis  program  is  more  efficient.  It  costs  the  Army  $2,696 
per  person  identified  by  urinalysis,  compared  to  $4,704  and  $4,555  for  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force,  respectively.  Urinalysis  is  an  expensive  means  of  identi¬ 
fication  for  all  the  services. 


(U)  The  largest  percentage  of  drug  abuser  identifications  for  the  Army 
is  attributable  to  command,  supervisor,  or  medical  referrals.  The  Army  identi 
fies  31.6  percent  of  its  drug  abusers  by  this  method.  Comparatively,  the  Navy 
has  not  reported  any  referral  by  this  method  and  the  Air  Force  only  1.3  per¬ 
cent.  This,  in  itself,  may  be  a  lack  of  clarity  of  the  reporting  system. 

For  example,  non-judicial  punishment  may  be  a  law  enforcement  action  in  one 
service  and  command  action  in  another. 


(U)  In  accordance  with  the  DOD  Directive,  each  of  the  military  services 
established  an  exemption  policy  to  encourage  individuals  with  drug  abuse 


(U)  FIGURE  F.2 

PERCENT  OF  END-STRENGTH  REFERRED 
TO  TREATMENT 


(U)  FIGURE  F.3 

PERCENT  OF  DRUG  IDENTIFICATIONS  BY  METHOD  (U) 


URINALYSIS  EXPENDITURES  ( 
(CONSTANT  1980  DOLLARS) 


(U)  TABLE  F.l 

URINALYSIS  PROGRAM  EFFICIENCY  ( U ) 
(CONSTANT  1980  DOLLARS) 


MILITARY 

SERVICE 

TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 
1976  -  1979 

NUMBER  OF 
IDENTIFICATIONS 
BY  URINALYSIS 
1976  -  1979 

URINALYSIS 
COST  PER 
CAPITA  ■ 

NAVY 

$10.5  M 

1133 

$4704.00 

ARMY 

$22.9  M 

8501 

$2696.00 

AIR  FORCE 

S  5.6  M 

1222 

$4555.00 

problems  to  seek  assistance  through  voluntary  disclosure  without  fear  of 
punishment. 5  Figure  F.3,  as  previously  shown,  indicated  that  the  exemption  plans 
have  not  worked  well.  The  Army  again  leads  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  with  20  per¬ 
cent  of  its  identifications  by  exemption.  The  Navy  identifies  15.5  percent  of 
its  abusers  by  exemption  and  the  Air  Force  11.1  percent. 

F4.0  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

(U)  Treatment  of  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  is  the  second  step  of  the 
rehabilitation  process.  (This  comparative  analysis  uses  a  parametric  approach 
to  approximate  various  measures  of  each  of  the  services'  treatment  programs.) 

F4.1  Alcohol  Treatment  Programs 

F4.1.1  Alcohol  Treatment  Facilities  and  Capacity 

(U)  The  number  of  people  treated  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  the  facilities 
available  and  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  facilities.  Table  F.2  displays  the 
number  of  residential  alcohol  treatment  facilities  that  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air 
Force  operate.  The  Navy  operates  46  facilities  compared  to  12  and  11  for  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  these  facilities 
is  shown  in  Table  F.3.  The  Navy's  capacity  is  140  percent  greater  than  the 
Army  and  approximately  558  percent  greater  than  that  of  the  Air  Force. 

F4.1.2  Number  of  People  Treated  for  Alcohol  Abuse 

(U)  The  number  of  servicemembers  entering  treatment  or  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  is  shown  in  Figure  F.5.  The  Navy's  superiority  is  evident,  as  shown. 

For  example  in  1978,  the  Navy  treated  18,212  military  members,  compared  to  13,517 
and  5,425  persons  treated  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 

(U)  Table  F.4  displays  the  alcoholic  treatment  configuration  of  the  Navy, 

Army  and  Air  Force.  Treatment  configuration,  in  this  analysis,  is  defined  as 
a  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  entering  a  particular  type  of  care  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  entering  treatment.  Table  F.4  displays  only  detoxification 
and  residential  treatment  types  of  care.  Typically  a  problem  drinker  is  identi¬ 
fied,  confronted,  detoxified,  assigned  to  a  residential  treatment  facility,  and 
then  returned  to  duty.  At  each  stage  individuals  are  lost  to  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  to  other  types  of  treatment  programs,  or  returned  to  duty  after 
evaluation.  In  other  instances  the  total  typical  treatment  process  is  unwarranted 
and  the  individual  passes  directly  from  one  stage  or  another  into  a  non-alcohol 
dependence  life  style.  In  other  cases,  the  treatment  is  unsuccessful.  The  ratios 
displayed  on  Table  F..4  are  developed  from  data  reported  by  the  services.  Because 
the  data  does  not  represent  the  entire  dynamics  of  the  recovery  process,  the 
ratios  displayed  on  Table  F.4  will  not  add  to  100  percent. 
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(U)  TABLE  F. 2 

NUMBER  OF  RESIDENTIAL  ALCOHOL  FACILITIES  (U) 


TYPE  OF  FACILITIES 

NAVY 

ALCOHOL 

28 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 

18 

TOTAL 

46 

ARMY  AIR  FORCE 


IQ 


(U)  TABLE  F.3 

AGGREGATE  CAPACITY  OF  ALCOHOL  FACILITIES  (U) 


TYPE  OF  FACILITIES 

NAVY 

ARM'. 

AIR  FORCE 

ALCOHOL 

631 

80 

112 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 

270 

295 

25 

TOTAL 

901 

375 

137 
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FISCAL  YEAR 
(U)  FIGURE  F. 5 

NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  ENTERING  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  (U) 


(U)  TABLE  F.4 

ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  PROGRAM  CONFIGURATION  (U) 


TYPE  OF  CARE 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  TREATED, 
ENTERING  TYPE  OF  CARE 

NAVY 

ARMY 

AIR  FORCE 

DETOXIFICATION 

22.5 

5.0 

24.7 

RESIDENTIAL 

45.1 

13.6 

21.2 

LEGEND 
HI  navy 
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ARMY 

AIR  FORCE 


(U)  FIGURE  F.6 
ALCOHOL  DETOXIFICATION  (U) 
(AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY) 


(U)  The  ratios  displayed  on  Table  F.4  are  a  two  year  average  of  1978  and 
1979  data.  Using  a  limited  period  of  two  years  exerts  a  bias  in  that  some 
people  entering  treatment  will  enter  detoxification  in  one  year,  but  will  not 
receive  residential  care  or  outpatient  care  until  the  following  year.  If  the 
total  number  of  persons  treated  every  year  remains  constant,  then  a  reasonable 
assumption  is  that  the  treatment  configuration  will  remain  constant  each  year. 
However,  where  the  number  of  people  treated  each  year  changes-  there  will  be 
a  lag  between  the  time  a  person  enters  a  second  or  third  pha'  a  of  treatment, 
thus  distorting  the  treatment  configuration.  However,  each  service  experienced 
a  slight  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  people  treated  between  1978  and  1979. 
Therefore,  for  comparison  purposes,  the  bias  is  approximately  equal  for  each 
service. 

(U)  With  this  bias  in  mind,  as  shown  in  Table  F.4,  the  percentage  of  people 
entering  detoxification  in  the  Navy  (22.5  percent)  is  less  than  for  the  Air 
Force  (24.7  percent)  but  greater  than  the  Army  (5.0  percent).  The  Navy  leads 
both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  residential  care,  with  45.1  percent,  compared  to 
13.6  percent  and  21.2  percent  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively. 

F4.1.3  Extent  of  Alcohol  Treatment 

(U)  The  period  of  incarceration,  as  measured  by  the  length  of  time  a 
patient  spends  in  each  phase  of  treatment,  is  an  indicator  of  the  extent  of 
treatment.  Figure  F.6  displays  the  average  length  of  stay  in  days  for  detoxi¬ 
fication  by  military  service.  The  Navy's  average  is  6.9  days,  as  compared  to 
5  days  for  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

(U)  Figure  F.7  displays  the  average  length  of  stay  in  days  for  resident¬ 
ial  care.  The  Navy  average  is  45  days,  whereas  the  Army  and  Air  Force  averages 
are  32  and  28  days,  respectively. 

(U)  Figure  F.8  displays  the  average  number  of  outpatient  visits  an  individ¬ 
ual  receives.  The  Navy  lags  behind  the  other  services  with  an  average  of  5 
visits,  compared  to  the  Army  average  of  15  visits  and  the  Air  Force  average  of 
30  visits.  In  contrast,  within  the  Navy,  a  wide  network  of  successfully  re¬ 
covered  alcoholics  on  active  duty,  voluntarily  counsel  post  treatment  individ¬ 
uals.  Because  of  anonimity  for  both  the  newly  recovered  alcoholic  and  the  old 
hand,  no  recorded  data  exists  for  this  type  of  follow-up. 

F4.1.4  Effectiveness  of  Alcohol  Treatment  Programs 

(U)  The  effectiveness  of  treatment  programs  is  evaluated  by  approximating 
the  post  treatment  success  rate  for  each  service.  The  Navy  tracks  patients 
for  two  years  following  treatment.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  established 
single  year  recovery  rates  following  treatment.  Figure  c.9  displays  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  rates  for  each  of  the  services.  The  Navy  program  appears  to  be  superior 
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with  an  effectiveness  rate  of  71  percent6,  compared  to  65  percent  for  the  Army7 
and  Air  Force.8  The  Navy's  superiority  may  be  due  to  two  reasons:  (1)  as 
shown  in  Table  F.4,  a  larger  numbers  of  patients  enter  detoxification  and 
rehabilitation  than  in  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  and  (2)  the  average  length 
of  stay  at  these  facilities  is  longer  than  for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  as 
shown  previously  in  Figures  F.6  and  F.7.  Taken  together,  more  patients  and 
more  treatment  may  add  up  to  more  effectiveness. 

(U)  Applying  the  effectiveness  rates  for  each  of  the  services  to  the 
number  of  persons  entering  treatment  in  a  given  year  results  in  an  estimate  or 
the  number  of  patients  successfully  completing  treatment  and  remaining  recovered 
for  the  next  few  years.  As  shown  in  Figure  F.10,  the  Navy  by  far  surpasses  the 
Army  and  Air  Force.  In  terms  of  percentages  of  active  duty  end  strength,  the 
Air  Force  successfully  treats  0.7  percent  of  its  population.  The  Army  success¬ 
fully  treats  1.2  percent  of  its  population.  In  contrast,  the  Navy  successfully 
treats  2.8  percent  of  its  population. 

(U)  Figure  F.ll  displays  the  reported  expenditures  in  constant  1980  dollars 
by  each  of  the  services.  All  of  the  services  show  an  increasing  trend  in  ex¬ 
penditures  for  alcohol  treatment  in  recent  years.  Army  data  reported  for  the 
years  1974-1976  is  not  clear.  Data  for  drug  and  alcohol  programs  was  aggregated. 
For  DOD  reporting  purposes, the  Army  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  was  expended 
for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment. 

F4.1.6  Alcohol  Treatment  Efficiency 

(U)  Approximations  of  efficiency  are  the  final  evaluation  of  the  alcohol 
programs  of  each  service.  To  measure  efficiency  an  input/output  ratio  is  used, 
or  in  this  case,  dollars  expended  per  number  of  persons  successfully  rehabili¬ 
tated,  the  real  output  of  the  system. 

(U)  Figure  F.12  displays  the  alcohol  program  efficiency  for  each  of  the 
services.  The  Navy's  treatment  program  is  more  efficient  in  using  resources 
than  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  For  example  in  1978,  the  Navy  spent  $848  per 
successful  rehabilitee,  compared  to  $1,124  and  $2,896  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
respectively.  This  efficiency  is  further  substantiated  when  the  treatment 


6Navy  effectiveness  rates  established  through  information  reported  to  the  Navy 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Information  System  (NADIS). 

7Presearch  Technical  Report  291,  "Cost  and  Benefit  Assessment  of  the  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Treatment  Programs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army"  (U),  29  December 
1978;  Unclassified! 

8Per  telephone  conversation  with  Lt.  Col.  Fred  A  Wagner,  U.S.A.F.,  Human  Resource 
Development  Division,  Air  Staff,  10  January  1980. 
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(U)  FIGURE  F. 9 

ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  EFFECTIVENESS  RATE  (U) 
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(U)  FIGURE  F.IO 

NUMBER  OF  ALCOHOL  PATIENTS  SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED  ANNUALLY  (U) 
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(U)  FIGURE  F.12 

ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  EFFICIENCY/EXPENDITURE  PER  SUCCESSFUL  RECOVERY  (U) 


configuration  is  considered.  As  discussed  previously  in  Section  F3.1,  a 
larger  percentage  of  those  entering  treatment  in  the  Navy,  as  compared  to  the 
other  services,  are  referred  to  detoxification  and  residential  care,  which  is 
more  costly  than  outpatient  care. 

(U)  The  alcohol  treatment  program  assessment  is  summarized  in  Table  F.5. 

The  Navy  surpasses  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  the  total  number  of  patients 
entering  treatment  from  1 97 B  to  1979.  A  total  of  82,705  individuals  entered  the 
Navy's  program  over  this  period,  Comparatively,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  admitted 
62,726  and  30,101  patients  to  their  respective  programs.  The  Navy  advantage 
in  recovery  rate  appears  small,  only  6  percentage  points.  However,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  its  advantage  in  the  number  of  people  entering  treatment,  it  results 
In  a  large  disparity  in  the  number  of  successful  rehabilitees.  Of  the  82,705 
Individuals  who  entered  treatment,  58,721  are  shown  as  successfully  rehabilitated, 
which  exceeds  the  number  of  rehabilitees  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  by  44  percent 
and  200  percent,  respectively. 

(U)  The  second  half  of  this  efficiency  assessment  focuses  on  cost  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Navy  expenditures  total  $44.9  million  on  treatment  from  1975  to  1979. 

This  was  less  than  the  Army  expenditure  of  $52,9  million  and  approximately  equal 
to  the  Air  Force  outlay. 

(U)  Efficiency,  as  previously  defined,  is  measured  by  dollar  expenditure 
per  successful  rehabilitee.  As  shown  in  Table  F.5,  the  Navy  is  more  efficient 
in  using  its  alcohol  rehabilitation  resources  than  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  expended  $761  per  successful  rehabilitee.  This  is  approximately  40 
percent  less  than  the  Army  expenditure  of  $1,297  and  67  percent  less  than  the 
Air  Force  expenditure  of  $2,295. 

(U)  A  large  portion  of  the  Navy's  superiority  In  efficiency  can  be  attributed 
to  economies  of  scale  because  the  Navy's  treatment  program  admits  more  patients. 
From  1975  to  19/9,  the  Navy  treated  19,979  more  patients  than  the  Army,  and 
52,604  mane  patients  than  the  Air  Force. 


F4.2  Drug  Treatment  Programs 


r4.2.1  Drug  Treatment  Facilities  and  Capacity 


(U)  Table  F.6  shows  the  number  of  residential  facilities  which  have  the 
ability  to  treat  drug  abusers.  Facilities  with  the  ability  to  treat  only  drug 
abusers,  and  those  facilities  which  treat  both  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  are 
indicated.  The  Navy  operates  19  facilities  compared  to  11  and  2  for  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  respectively. 


(U)  As  shown  In  Table  F.7,  the  Navy  has  the  advantage  compared  to  the 
other  services  in  aggregate  facility  capacity.  The  Navy's  capacity  is  59  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  the  Army  and  276  percent  greater  than  the  Air  Force. 


Based  on  experience  documented  separately  fay  each  service. 
Expenditures  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  exclusively. 


(U)  TABLE  F.6 

NUMBER  OF  RESIDENTIAL  DRUG  FACILITIES  (U) 


TYPE  FACILITIES 


DRUG 


DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 


TOTAL 


NAVY 

ARMY 

1 

0 

18 

.11 

19 

11 

(U)  TABLE  F.7 

AGGREGATE  CAPACITY  OF  DRUG  FACILITIES  (U) 


TYPE  FACILITIES 

NAVY 

ARMY 

AIR  FORCE 

DRUG 

200 

0 

100 

DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 

270 

295 

25 

TOTAL 

470 

295 

125 
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F4.2.2  Number  of  People  Treated  for  Drug  Abuse 

(U)  Figure  F.13  indicated  that  despite  the  Navy's  advantage  in  the  number 
of  treatment  facilities  and  total  facility  capacity,  the  Army  leads  both  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  in  the  number  of  drug  abusers  entering  treatment.  The  Army's 
emphasis  in  drug  identification  and  rehabilitation  has  tapered  off  since  the 
early  1970s.  However,  identification  of  drug  abusers  in  the  Army  is  more 
broadly  based  than  in  the  other  services. 

(U)  The  drug  treatment  configuration  for  each  service  is  displayed  in 
Table  F.8.  As  in  the  case  of  alcohol  treatment,  drug  treatment  configuration, 
in  this  analysis,  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  entering  a 
particular  type  of  treatment  to  the  total  number  of  persons  entering  treatment. 
In  the  Navy  program,  14.1  percent  of  drug  abusers  enter  detoxification  compared 
to  4.9  percent  for  the  Army  and  2.6  percent  for  the  Air  Force.  For  residential 
type  treatment,  the  Navy  lags  behind  the  Air  Force,  but  is  superior  to  the 
Army.  As  with  alcohol,  a  bias  exists  in  that  only  two  years  of  data,  1978  and 
1979,  were  used  to  calculate  the  ratios.  When  compared  to  the  alcohol  treat¬ 
ment  configuration  in  Table  F.4,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  much  smaller  percentage 
of  drug  abusers  are  admitted  to  detoxification  and  residential  care  facilities. 

F4.2.3  Extent  of  Drug  Treatment 

(U)  As  with  alcohol  treatment,  an  indicator  of  the  extent  of  care  is 
the  average  length  of  time  a  patient  spends  in  each  phase  of  treatment.  The 
average  length  of  stay  in  days  for  detoxification  is  shown  in  Figure  F.14. 

The  Navy  average  of  6.5  days  is  slightly  greater  than  the  Air  Force  average  of 
6  days.  Comparable  Army  data  is  not  available. 

(U)  Figure  F.15  shows  the  average  length  of  stay  in  days  for  residential 
care.  Again,  the  Navy  program  exceeds  the  other  services'  average  length  of 
stay  with  a  61.5  days  average  as  compared  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  averages 
of  28  and  12  days,  respectively.  When  compared  to  the  average  length  of  stay 
in  residential  care  for  alcoholism,  drug  abusers  stayed  an  average  of  16  days 
longer  in  the  Navy.  However,  drug  abusers  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force  spent 
4  and  14  days  less,  respectively,  than  patients  in  their  alcohol  programs. 

(U)  The  Navy's  drug  outpatient  care  is  similar  to  its  alcohol  outpatient 
care  in  that  the  average  number  of  visits  is  less  than  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

As  shown  in  Figure  F.16,  the  Navy  average  is  5  visits,  compared  to  15  and  20 
visits  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively.  The  Navy  average  number  of  out¬ 
patient  visits  is  one  less  than  their  alcohol  outpatient  care,  whereas,  the 
Army  average  is  equal  for  both  drug  and  alcohol,  and  the  Air  Force  drug  abusers 
averaged  10  less  visits  than  Air  Force  alcohol  abusers. 
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F4.2.4  Effectiveness  of  Drug  Treatment  Programs 

(U)  The  effectiveness  of  drug  programs,  as  measured  by  their  recovery 
rates,  is  not  available  for  all  the  services.  The  Air  Force  has  compiled  a 
recovery  rate  of  54  percent. 9  Because  the  Navy  and  Army  overall  drug  re¬ 
covery  rates  ire  unknown,  it  is  assumed  in  this  analysis  that  they  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  Air  Force  rate.  This  assumption  is  somewhat  substantiated  by 
alcohol  recovery  rates.  The  Air  Force  and  Army  are  equivalent  (65  percent) 
and  the  Navy  was  6  percentage  points  higher. 

(U)  Using  the  Air  Force  drug  recovery  rate  for  all  the  services  and  apply¬ 
ing  that  rate  to  the  number  of  people  entering  treatment  in  a  given  year  results 
in  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  patients  successfuly  completing  treatment.  As 
shown  in  Figure  F.17,  the  Amy  has  led  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  successful 
rehabilitees  until  1979,  when  it  was  surpassed  by  the  Navy. 

F4.2.5  Program  Cost 

(U)  Figure  F.18  displays  the  reported  expenditures  in  constant  1980  dollars 
by  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force.  All  of  the  services  show  a  decreasing  trend 
in  expenditures  from  1972  to  1977  and  a  leveling  off  after  that  period.  The 
Navy  has  spent  less  than  the  Amy  with  the  exception  of  1978,  but  more  than 
the  Air  Force.  As  mentioned  previously,  Amy  data  is  not  clear  before  1976. 
Expenditures  used  in  Figure  F.18  are  consistent  with  the  Amy's  expenditures 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

F4.2.6  Drug  Treatment  Efficiency 

(U)  Approximations  of  efficiency  are  the  final  evaluation  of  the  drug 
treatment  programs  of  each  service.  As  with  alcohol  an  input/output  ratio  is 
used  to  measure  efficiency,  specifically,  total  dollars  expended  for  drug 
treatment  per  successful  rehabilitee. 

(U)  Figure  F.13  displays  the  drug  treatment  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  treatment  program  has  been  more  efficient  in 
using  resources  than  the  Navy  and  Army.  The  Navy  has  surpassed  the  Amy  in 
efficiency  in  recent  years. 

(U)  The  drug  treatment  programs  for  each  service  are  assessed  in  Table  F.9, 
which  summarizes  data  from  1975  through  1979.  As  shown,  the  Navy  surpassed 
the  total  number  of  Air  Force  patients  entering  treatment,  but  had  fewer 
reported  patients  than  the  Army.  A  total  of  46,251  individuals  entered  the 
Navy's  program,  compared  to  58,769  and  39,388  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
respectively.  Applying  the  success  rate  in  the  Air  Force  to  the  number  of 
people  entering  treatment  in  each  service  indicates  the  approximate  number  of 
successful  completions.  Since  the  success  rate  has  been  assumed  to  be  equal 
for  all  three  services,  the  successful  completions  are  a  function  of  the  number 
entering  treatment. 
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(U)  In  viewing  the  cost  portion  of  Table  F.9,  Navy  expenditures  total 
$29.0  million  over  the  5  year  period.  This  was  less  than  the  Army  expendi¬ 
ture  of  35.0  million,  but  greater  than  the  Air  Force  expenditure  of  $14.2 
million. 

(U)  Efficiency,  as  measured  by  dollar  expenditure  per  successful  rehabi¬ 
litee,  places  the  Navy  behind  both  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  treatment 
program  cost  $1,161  per  successful  rehabilitee  compared  to  $1,104  and  $666  for 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively.  These  approximations  of  efficiency  might 
alter  significantly  when  specific  success  rates  are  established  for  the  drug 
treatment  programs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

F5.0  SUMMARY 

(U)  This  appendix  has  analyzed  the  two  steps  in  the  rehabilitation 
process,  identification' and  treatment.  Any  attempt  to  compare  the  drug  and 
alcohol  programs  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  must  locus  on  these  two  steps. 
Comparisons  of  the  process  for  identifying  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  and  programs 
were  addressed.  Finally,  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  overall 
drug  and  alcohol  programs  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force. 

F5.1  Identification 

(U)  Based  on  data  taken  from  0SD/0MB  budget  submissions  for  drug  and 
alcohol  programs,  the  Navy  leads  the  Army  and  Air  Force  in  identifying  drug 
and  alcohol  abusers  and  entering  members  so  involved  into  treatment.  In  1978, 
the  number  of  persons  entering  Navy  alcohol  treatment  as  a  percentage  of  active 
duty  end-strength  was  3.4  percent.  This  exceeded  the  Army  by  89  percent  and 
the  Air  Force  by  240  percent. 

(U)  The  level  of  success  achieved  by  the  Navy  in  alcohol  identification 
is  significantly  higher  than  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Additionally,  the  level 
of  success  achieved  by  the  Navy  in  its  alcohol  program  is  significantly  higher 
than  drug  identification  rates  by  all  the  services.  Note,  however,  that  only 
drug  treatment  recovery  rates  were  available  for  the  Air  Force. 

F5.2  Treatment  Programs 

(U)  The  size,  success,  and  cost  of  treatment  programs  is  summarized  in 
the  efficiency  ratios  of  the  services.  The  Navy  alcohol  program  is  more  effi¬ 
cient  in  treating  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics  than  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  Navy  is  spending  $761  per  successful  rehabilitee  compared  to  $1,297  and 
$2,295  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

(U)  Th.p  Navy's  superiority  may  be  due  to  several  factors.  First,  the 
Navy  treats  more  patients.  From  1975  to  1979  the  Navy  treated  13,573  more 
patients  than  the  Army  and  52,604  more  patients  than  the  Air  Force.  It  can 
be  inferred  that  the  Navy  is  achieving  economies  of  scale  that  the  Army  and 
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Air  Force  are  not.  Second,  the  Navy's  effectiveness  rats  is  higher.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  enters  more  of  its  patients  into  residential 
care  than  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  enters  45.1  percent  of  those  treated 
to  residential  facilities  compared  to  13.6  percent  and  21.2  percent  by  the  Army 
and  Air  Force,  respectively.  In  addition,  the  average  length  of  stay  at  Navy 
residential  facilities  is  longer.  Third,  from  1975  to  1979  the  Navy  expendi¬ 
ture  on  treatment  was  $44.9  million.  This  was  equal  to  the  Air  Force  expedi- 
ture  and  $8  million  less  than  the  Army  expenditure.  Thus,  for  an  equal  amount 
of  money,  the  Navy  successfully  rehabilitated  39,155  or  200  percent,  more  patients 
than  the  Air  Force.  When  compared  to  the  Army,  the  Navy  successfully  treated 
17,949,  or  44  percent,  more  patients  for  $8  million  less  in  expenditures. 

(U)  In  comparison  to  its  alcohol  treatment,  the  Navy's  drug  treatment  is 
not  doing  as  well.  The  Navy's  drug  treatment  is  less  efficient  than  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  programs.  The  Navy  spent  $1,161  per  successful  rehabilitee,  com¬ 
pared  to  $1,104  for  the  Army  and  $666  for  the  Air  Force.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  the  Navy's  lower  efficiency  rate:  (1)  The  number  of  patients  treated  and, 

(2)  the  dollar  expenditures  for  treatment.  When  compared  to  the  Army,  the  Navy 
spent  17  percent  less,  but  treated  23  percent  fewer  patients.  Compared  to  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy  spent  104  percent  more  money,  but  treated  only  17  percent 
more  patients. 

F5.3  Program  Efficiency 

(U)  The  efficiency  of  each  program,  as  summarized  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs,  is  measured  by  an  input/output  ratio.  In  this  ratio,  input  consists 
of  the  costs  of  identification,  education,  training,  treatment/rehabilitation, 
research,  evaluation,  and  planning  and  coordination.  Output  again  is  the 
number  of  successful  rehabilitees. 

F5.3.1  Alcohol  Program  Efficiency 

(U)  The  Navy's  total  alcohol  program  is  more  efficient  than  Army  or  Air 
Force  programs.  As  shown  in  Table  F.10,  the  Navy  spent  $1,058  per  successful 
rehabilitee  compared  to  $2,360  and  $3,447  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Navy  is  more  efficient  in  allocating 
its  alcohol  program  resources 

F5.3.2  Drug  Program  Efficiency 

(U)  As  shown  in  Table  F.ll,  the  Navy  is  less  efficient  in  allocating  its 
drug  program  resources  than  the  Air  Force,  but  more  efficient  than  the  Army. 

The  Navy  spent  $2,512  per  successful  rehabilitee  compared  to  $3,759  and  $1,555 
for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectfully.  This  suggests  that  the  Navy  should 
concentrate  more  on  its  drug  program  if  parity  is  to  be  achieved  with  the  Air 
Force.  In  this  case,  parity  means  spending  less  per  rehabilitee,  but  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal  is  contingent  upon  developing  a  more  effective  program.  What  the 
attributes  of  the  Air  Force's  program  are  that  account  for  their  greater  relative 


Total  expenditures  for  entire  Alcohol  Abuse  program  includes;  education,  training 
research,  evaluation,  planning  and  coordination;  in  addition  to  treatment  and 
reoabil i tat ion. 


success  than  that  In  the  Navy  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  appendix.  In  light 
of  the  paucity  of  drug  abuse  recovery  rate  data  in  the  Navy  and  the  Army,  further 
study  may  have  to  be  undertaken  before  a  definitive  statement  regarding  the  over¬ 
all  achievement  of  parity  can  be  made  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

F'8.4  Conclusion 

(U)  Drawing  from  data  reported  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
this  report  provides  a  comparison  of  the  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs 
of  the  military  services.  The  analysis  reveals  that  the  program  efficiency  for 
drug  treatment  in  the  Navy  is  bracketed  by  the  efficiency  of  the  programs  of 
the  other  servlet.  On  balance,  the  efficiency  of  the  alcohol  treatment  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Navy  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  services. 

(U)  The  success  of  the  alcohol  treatment  program  of  the  Navy  is  principally 
a  function  of  the  seals  of  the  Navy  program.  The  superiority  of  the  Air  Force 
drug  treatment  program  may  be  attributed  to  the  relatively  low  defined  cost  of 
Identifying  drug  abusers.  The  Air  Force  uses  law  enforcement  as  the  principal 
means  of  Identifying  drug  abusers  (Figure  F.3)  The  Air  Force  exemption  policy 
and  urinalysis  process  make  only  small  contributions  to  the  identification  of 
drug  abusers  in  the  Air  Force.  The  Army  has  a  significantly  more  productive 
urinalysis  program.  Like  the  Air  Force,  the  urinalysis  program  of  the  Navy  is 
markedly  less  productive  than  the  urinalysis  program  of  the  Army.  Since  law 
enforcement  costs  for  the  identification  of  potential  drug  abusers  are  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  cost  of  service  drug  abuse  programs,  the  cost  of  identification 
in  the  Army  is  substantially  higher  relative  to  the  other  services. 

f'8.4. 1  Comparison 

(U)  The  efficiency  of  both  Drug  and  Alcohol  Identification  and  Treatment 
Programs  for  the  military  services  are  compared  in  Table  F.12.  Clearly  the 
Navy  is  superior  to  the  other  two  services.  The  cost  per  successful  rehabilitee 
Is?  roughly  double  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  Table  F.12  displays,  for  compari¬ 
son  purposes,  the  average  end-strength  for  each  service.  The  Navy  is  slightly 
smaller'  than  the  Air  Force  and  68  percent  the  size  of  the  Army.  On  balance, 
the  Navy  1r,  treating  approximately  5  percent  of  Its  personnel  while  the  Army 
is  creating  3  percent ,  and  the  Air  Force  is  treating  slightly  more  than  2  per¬ 
cent.  The*  magnitude  of  the  Navy  programs  coupled  with  Its  efficiency  reveals 
the  Navy  performance  exceeds  the  Army  by  23  percent  and  the  Air1  Force  by  40 
percent. 


(U)  Though  the  Navy  is  clearly  superior  to  the  performance  of  the  other 
services  in  identifying  and  treating  drug  and  alcohol  abusers,  it  is  deficient 
in  the  drug  abuser  treatment  process.  Comparing  Table  F.5  (Assessment  of 
Alcohol  Treatment  Programs)  with  Table  F.9  (Assessment  of  Drug  Treatment  Pro¬ 
grams)  reveals  substantial  variances  In  the  two  types  of  program:,.  At  $761 
expended  per  successful  recovered  alcoholic  (Table  F.5),  the  Navy  is  consis¬ 
tently  outperforming  the  other  services  by  an  efficiency  factor  of  2  and  3:1 
for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  respectively.  At  $1,161  expended  per  successfully 
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ixpenditures  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Programs  of  the  services,  including  overhead 
ianagement  costs  not  identifiable  for  either  drug  or  alcohol  programs. 


recovered  chemical  addict  (Table  F.9),  the  Navy  is  underperforming  each  of 
the  other  services  by  a  factor  of  1:2.  Thus  over  the  past  4  years,  the  Navy 
has  restored  58,721  alcoholics  to  duty.  In  the  same  period  of  time,  it  may 
have  lost  21,275  identified  drug  abusers. 


APPENDIX  G 

SEA/SHORE  ROTATION  AND  WORK  WEEK  DURATION 


Gl.O  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  This  appendix  contains  data  relevant  to  sea 'shore  duty  assign¬ 
ment  rotations  and  work  week  durations.  This  data  is  used  in  the  main 
body  of  the  report  to  evaluate  various  family  and  education  issues  developed 
from  the  parity  assessments.  The  parity  assessments  of  existing  programs 
in  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are  documented  in  the  preceeding  appendices. 

G2.0  SEA/SHORE  ROTATION 

(U)  A  search  of  the  historic  records  of  summary  sea/shore  rotation 
statistics  maintained  by  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation  (OP-123) 
provide  two  data  points  for  comparison  of  billet  allowances.  The  first 
set  of  sea/shore  rotation  data  is  for  the  end  of  FY74.  The  second 
set  of  sea/shore  rotation  data  is  for  the  end  of  FY-79.2  These  points 
in  time  are  significant  for  the  end  of  FY-74  represents  the  era  when  the 
Navy  was  a  'apting  to  the  All  Volunteer  Force  without  a  conscription 
inducement  to  recruiting.  The  second  set  of  data,  for  the  year  ending  at 
FY-79,  repr:sents  the  most  current  full  fiscal  year  of  data. 

(U)  Table  G.l  displays  the  aggregate  sea/shore  data  for  enlisted 
personnel  in  the  Navy  for  both  periods.  Inspection  of  Table  G.l  reveals 
the  following  significant  factors  and  improvements  in  sea/shore  duty 
assignment  patterns  in  the  Navy. 

•  The  Navy  has  increased  enlisted  personnel  billet  allowances 
by  12  percent  since  1974. 

•  The  size  of  the  E-6  and  above  rank  structure  has  increased 
by  12  percent  since  1974. 

•  The  size  of  the  E-5  and  below  rank  structure  has  also  increased 
by  12  percent  since  1974. 

•  Of  all  personnel  billets  for  sea  duty  in  1974,  20.5  percent 
were  for  seniors  and  79.5  percent  were  for  juniors.  In  1979, 
21.2  percent  were  for  seniors  and  78.8  percent  were  for  juniors. 


^Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OP-122),  FY-74  Offshore  Duty  and 
Sea  Duty  Report  No.  122614KM  (U),  20  February  1980;  Unclassified 

^Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (OP-123),  Enlisted  Sea/Shore 
Rotation  Requirements  Report  No.  R51812B  (Revised  3),  (~U)~,  as  of  30 
September  1979;  Unclassified 
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AGGREGATE  SEA/SHORE  DUTY  ROTATION  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NAVY  (U) 


•  In  1974,  101,098  enlisted  personnel  billets  were  available 
for  shore  duty.  .  Of  these,  46  percent  were  for  senior  petty 
officers  £-6  and  above.  In  1979,  130,226  enlisted  personnel 
billet  opportunities  were  for  shore  duty.  This  is  an 
increase  of  29  percent  in  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel 
billets  on  shore  duty  as  compared  to  a  total  billet  increase 
of  12  percent.  Of  those  billets  allowed  for  shore  duty 
in  1979,  41  percent  are  for  senior  petty  officers,  t-6 
and  above. 

§  Of  the  108,094  enlisted  personnel  E-5  and  below  in  rank 
allowed  on  shore  duty  in  1979,  the  rank  structure  is  as 
follows: 


E-5  41  percent  or  31 ,279 

E-4  32  percent  or  24,699 

E-3  27  percent  or  20,313 

G3.0  WORKING/DUTY  PERIOD 

(U)  The  typical  American  worker  is  at  his  job  1888  hours  per  year.  This 
is  traditionally  accomplished  during  251  work  days  a  year.  The  remaining  114 
days  per  year  include  weekends,  holidays  and  vacation.  In  contrast,  the  typical 
sailor  serving  in  a  U.S.  Navy  warship  can  anticipate  being  ori-board  2,828  hours 
if  his  ship  stays  in  port  the  entire  year.  This  includes  22.9  weekend  days  per 
year.  All  of  this  presumes  that  his  ship  is  able  to  conform  to  the  Navy  standard 
workweek,  and  he  takes  30  days  leave  per  year.3  This  standard  of  59.25  hours 
per  week  permits  watchstanders  to  be  available  for  productive  work,  other  than 
watches,  an  average  of  29.5  hours  per  week  and  permits  non-watchstanders  to  be 
available  for  productive  work  34.5  hours  per  week. 

(d)  These  standards  are  established  as  key  elements  in  the  calculation 
of  Navy  manpower  needs.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to  reduce  the  total  number 
of  hours  that  personnel  are  required  to  be  on  board  for  work  and  duty.  Toward 
this  end,  six  duty  sections  are  encouraged  for  ships  in  U.S.  ports,  while  ships 
participating  in  overseas  residency  programs  are  encouraged  to  maintain  four 
in-port  duty  sections.  However,  shipboard  manpower  objectives  and  the  realities 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  available  personnel  vary  significantly. 


3Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Manual  of  Navy  Total  Force  Manpower  (Polici®** 
and  Procedures) (U),  OPNAV  INST  TOGO,  l6E  (Draft) 
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(U)  Table  G.2  displays  the  status  as  of  May  1979  of  typical  on-board 
time  being  reported  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  by  type  of  ship.4  In  general,  the 
Navy  exceeds  its  manpower  work  week  criteria  by  10  to  21  percent  in  duty  hours. 
More  significantly  it  exceeds  the  national  work  standards  by  64  to  81  percent 
annually.  Note  that  similar  data  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  not  available. 

G4.0  SEA/SHORE  ROTATION  AND  WORK  WEEK  DURATION 

(U)  Inspection  of  Table  G.l  (Sea/Shore  Rotation)  reveals  that  the  Navy 
has  markedly  improved  the  sea/shore  rotation  opportunities  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  since  1974.  In  the  aggregate,  the  ratio  to  three  factors  indicate 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  may  now  anticipate  less  than  6  years  assigned  to 
various  categories  of  sea  duty  and  3  years  of  shore  duty.  In  1974,  7  years 
of  sea  duty  for  every  3  years  of  shore  duty  were  the  norm.  More  importantly, 
senior  grade  petty  officers  (E-6  and  above)  may  now  experience  less  than  3  years 
of  sea  duty  for  every  3  xears  of  shore  duty.  In  1974,  senior  petty  officers 
could  anticipate  slightly  more  than  3  years  of  sea  duty  for  every  3  years  of 
shore  duty.  In  the  junior  ranks,  a  substantial  improvement  has  been  made  with 
7.66  years  of  sea  duty  for  every  3  years  of  shore  duty  now  the  norm.  In  the 
past,  junior  enlisted  ratings  of  the  Navy  could  anticipate  10.3  years  of  sea 
duty  for  every  3  years  of  shore  duty. 

(U)  In  1974,  46  percent  of  personnel  billets  allowed  for  sea  duty  were 
for  the  E-6  ano  above  ranks.  This  has  been  reduced  to  41  percent  in  1979.  For 
junior  enlisted  personnel  billets  (E-5  and  below)  79.5  percent  were  allowed  for 
sea  duty  in  1974.  In  1979,  this  has  also  been  reduced  to  78.8  percent.  Thus, 
for  all  ranks,  the  sea/shore  rotation  patterns  have  improved  since  1974.  Most 
significantly ,  the  pattern  for  senior  enlisted  personnel  has  substantially 
imp  i  oved. 

(U)  In  comparison  to  the  sea/s  i  'ation  patterns,  the  on-board  duty, 
work-hour  situatuion  is  significantly  inadequate.  For  surface  combatants  and 
submarines  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  duty  and  work  hours  on  board  ship,  while  in 
port,  exceed  Navy  standards  by  roughly  20  percent  annually.  Most  significantly, 
as  compared  to  civilian  counterparts ,  all  types  of  combatant  and  fleet  support 
commands  are  reporting  work  and  duty  periods  that  exceed  the  civilian  conmmity 
by  more  than  64  percent. 


4Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Fleet  Working  Hour  Panel  Minutes  (U),  May 
1979,  Unclassified 
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Mr.  R.  Brule,  Jr. 

694-4086 

MARINE 

CORPS 

Fiscal  Department 
Budget  Branch 

Mr.  P.  Plrhalla 

694-2281 

MARINE 

CORPS 

Morale  Support 
Activity  Branch 

Mr.  N.  McFarlon 

694-2092 

1 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

OOD 

OASD  (MRA&L)  (IH) 

Mr.  P.  Meehan 

Director,  Housing  Programs 
Division 

695-7957 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (0P-44N) 

Capt.  D.  Wile,  USN 

325-9246 

NAVY 

NAVFAC-032 

Mr.  J.  Moo^e,  Jr. 

Director,  Management  Div. 

325-8614 

NAVY 

NAVFAC-0822 

Ms.  A.  Bennett 

325-9346 

NAVY 

NAVFAC-0022 

Mr.  R.  Urlch 

325-7323 

UNACCOMPANIE 

D  PERSONNEL  HOUSING 

DOD 

OASD  ( MRA&L )  (IH) 

Mr.  P.  Meehan 

Director,  Housing  Programs 
Division 

695-7957 

ARMY 

Special  Staff  - 
Chief  of  Engineers 

Mr.  J.  Crabb 

693-1820 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-441 ) 

Capt.  J.  Miller,  USN 

695-5144 

NAVY 

NAVFAC  (FAC- 21) 

Capt.  V.  Daniels,  USN 

325-8599 

NAVY 

NAVFAC  (FAC-21) 

LCDR.  P.  Epperly ,  USN 

325-8600 

NAVY 

' 

NAVFAC  (FAC-203) 

LCDR.  J.  Lucas,  USN 

Systems  Analyst 

325-0550 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONTACTS 


SERVICE 

ORGANIZATION 

CONTACT 

TELEPHONE 

NUMBER 

UNACCOMPANIED 

’ERSONNEL  HOUSING, 

(Cont. ) 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-436) 

CDR.  B.  Hulbert,  USN 

695-0360 

NAVY 

NAVSEA  (SEA-073) 

Ms.  L.  Boardman 

692-1261 

NAVY 

NAV FAC  ( FAC-05C) 

Ms.  A.  Bennett 

325-9346 

MARINE 

CORPS 

HQMC 

LTC.  R.  Ridgely,  USMC 

694-1448 

AIR 

FORCE 

AF/LEE  PB 

Maj.  J.  Zody 

695-0360 

OFF-DUT' 

<  EDUCATION 

NAVY 

OASN  (MRA&L) 

Mr.  W.  Lindahl 

697-2427 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-114) 

Dr.  F.  Kelly 

Director,  Navy  Voluntary 
Education  Programs 

694-5639 

FAMIL 

1  SUPPORT 

ARMY 

Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General 

LTC.  F.  Marchand 

693-0713 

ARMY 

Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General 

Maj.  T.  Tugwell 

325-9390 

ARMY 

Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General 

Mr.  H.  Jerome 

325-9390 

ARMY 

Office  of  the  Adjutant 
General 

Ms.  S.  Brown 

693-0714 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-152) 

Dr.  A.  O'Keefe 

694-5512 

NAVY 

OPNAV  .(OP-901 ) 

CDR.  D.  Stoufer,  USN 

697-9850 

NAVY 

NMPC-652 

Ms.  S.  Baimonte 

694-4651 

MARINE 

CORPS 

HQMC 

Mr.  H.  Hawkins 

694-2450 

AIR 

FORCE 

USAFMPC 

Col.  R.  Glenn,  USAF 

(512)652-3370 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONTACTS 


SERVICE 

ORGANIZATION 

CONTACT 

TELEPHONE 

NUMBER 

FAMILY 

SUPPORT, 

(Cont. ) 

AIR 

FORCE 

USAFMPC 

Maj.  F.  Martin,  USAF 

(512)652-4045 

AIR 

Manpower  Personnel 

Dr.  Beverly  Schmalzreed 

(512)652-4045 

FORCE 

Center  (AFMPC/MPCSO) 

Child  Care  Coordinator 

DRUG  AND  A 

-C0H0L  ABUSE 

DOD 

OASD  (HA) 

Col .  P.  Darnauer,  USA 

695-6800 

ARMY 

Office  of  Deputy  Chief 

Mrs.  Helen  Gouin 

697-2276 

of  Staff  of  the  Army 

Director,  Drug  and  Alcohol 

for  Personnel  (DAPE- 
HR) ,  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Policy  Office 

Abuse  Program 

NAVY 

NMPC-63 

Capt.  H.  Gallagher,  USN 
Director,  Navy  Alcohol 
and  Drug  Program 

433-4862 

NAVY 

NMPC-63 

LCDR.  0.  Jones 

NAVY 

Naval  Medical  Research 
and  Development 

Command 

LCDR.  R.  Biersner,  USN 

295-1525 

NAVY 

BUMED 

LCDR.  R.  Berkley,  USN 

254-4327 

NAVY 

OPNAV  0P-150D 

CDR.  L.  Canyianelli,  USN 

Mr.  K.  Allison 

694-8009 

Assistant  for  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse 

NAVY 

NMPC-2 

Mr.  T.  Fiocchi 

Comptroller  (NMPC) 

694-8009 

NAVY 

Naval  Medical  Health 

Dr.  E.  Gunderson 

(714)225-6559 

Research  Center 

Head  -  Environmental 

Social  Medicine 

NAVY 

Naval  Personnel  Research 

Dr.  E.  Thomas, 

(714)225-2396 

&  Development  Center 

Researcher 

AIR 

Human  Resource  Develop- 

Lt.  Col.  F.  Wagner,  USAF 

697-3277 

FORCE 

ment  Division 

Director,  Drug  &  Alcohol 
Control  Program 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  CONTACTS 


SERVICE 

ORGANIZATION 

CONTACT 

TELEPHONE 

NUMBER 

SEA/SHC 

RE  ROTATION 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-122) 

Capt.  J.  Shay,  USN 

Head,  Manpower  Program 
$  Systems  Support  Branch 

694-5321 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (0P-122C) 

LTJG,  A.  Cruz,  USN 
Management  Enlisted 
Manpower  Quality  Control 

694-5307  . 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-123DY) 

DPC. ,  B.  Whitt,  USN 

694-5331 

NAVY 

NMPC-49 

Mr.  G.  Gerhardt 

427-5693 

FAMILY 

ADVOCACY 

ARMY 

Office  of  the 

Adjutant  General 

Col.  F.  Marchand,  USA 

693-0713  ! 

! 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-930) 

CDR.  L.  Biesiadny,  USN 
Director,  Plans  &  Programs 
(Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  NAVY) 

697-6201 

NAVY 

BUMED 

LTJGo  S.  Doucette,  USN 

Fami ly  Advocacy 

Coordinator 

254-4327 

NAVY 

BUMED 

Mr.  Duresaris 

Comptroller 

254-4370 

AIR 

FORCE 

Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  Directorate 
of  Medical  Plans  and 
Resources 

Capt.  W.  Kearns,  USAF 

767-5058 

RELIGIC 

JUS  SERVICES 

NAVY 

OPNAV  (OP-OIH) 

Capt.  J.  Kaelberer,  USN 

694-4624 
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